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General Department, 


HERNANDO CORTES. 


Tue following description of the closing scenes 
in the siege of Mexico, in 1521, and of the cap- 
ture of the Cacique, or Emperor, Guatimotzin, is 
taken from the dispatches of Cortes to Charles V. 
The simple and unaffected language of the great 
conqueror is much more striking than the more 
ambitious narratives of subsequent historians. 
The translation, which is quite literal, is from 
that published by G. Folsom, in 1843, of which 
a new edition is in contemplation, with the ad- 
dition of other letters of Cortes relating to the 
conquest of Mexico, and one of considerable 
length descriptive of the conqueror’s expedition 
to Guatemala, written after his return to Mexico. 


Tue Siece oF MEXICO CONCLUDED, 


As soon as it was day, I caused our whole 
force to be in readiness, and the heavy guns to 
be brought out; and the day before I had or- 
dered Pedro de Alvarado to wait for me in the 
square of the market-place, and not to attack 
the enemy until I arrived. Being all assembled, 
and the brigantines drawn up ready for action 
on the right of the houses situated on the water, 
where the enemy were stationed, I directed that 
when they heard the discharge of a musket the 
land force should enter the small part of the 
city that remained to be taken and drive the 
enemy towards the water where the brigantines 
lay; and I enjoined much upon them to look for 
Guautimucin, and endeavor to take him alive, 
as in that case the war would cease. I then 
ascended a terrace, and before the combat began 
addressed some of the nobles whom I knew, 
asking them “for what reason their lord refused 
to come to me, when they were reduced to such 
extremities?” adding, “that there was no good 
cause why they should all perish, and that they 
should go and call him, and have no fears.” 
I'wo of the principal nobles then went to call 
their lord. After a short time there returned 
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these personages, named Ciguacoacin, a captain 
and governor over them all, by whose counsels 
the whole affairs of the war were conducted; 
and I received him with great kindness, that he 
might feel perfectly secure and free from appre- 
|hensions. At last he said, “that the Cacique 
| would by no means come into my presence, pre- 
| ferring rather to die; and that his determination 
| grieved him much, but that I must do whatever 
I desired ;” and when I saw that this was his 
| settled purpose, I told the noble messenger to 
|return to his friends, and prepare for the re- 
newal of the war, which I was resolved to con- 
tinue until their destruction was complete. So 
| he departed. 

More than five hours had been spent in these 
conferences, during which time many of the 
inhabitants were crowded together upon piles of 
the dead; some were on the water, and others 
were seen swimming about, or drowning in the 
part of the lake where the canoes were lying, 
which was of considerable extent. Indeed, so 
excessive were the sufferings of the people, that 
no one could imagine how they were able to 
sustain them; and an immense multitude of men, 
women and children were compelled to seek 
refuge with us; many of whom in their eager- 
ness to reach us threw themselves into the water, 
and were drowned amongst the mass of dead 
bodies. It appeared that the number of persons 
who had perished, either from drinking salt 
water, from famine or pestilence, amounted al- 
together to more than fifty thousand souls. In 
order to conceal their necessitous condition from 
our knowledge, the bodies of the dead were not 
thrown into the water, lest the brigantines 
should come in contact with them; nor were 
they taken away from the places where they 
had died, lest we should see them about the city. 
But we afterwards found in those streets where 
they had perished, heaps of dead bodies so fre- 
quent that a person passing could not avoid step- 
| ping on them; and when the people of the city 

tlocked towards us, I caused Spaniards to be sta- 
| tioned through all the streets to prevent our allies 
| from destroying the wretched persons who came 





with them one of the most considerable of all | out in such multitudes. I alsocharged the captains 
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of our allies to forbid, by all means in their | 


power, the slaughter of these fugitives; yet all 
my precautions were insufficient to prevent it, 
and that day more than fifteen thousand lost 
their lives. At the same time the better classes 
and the warriors of the city were pent up within 
narrow limits, confined to a few terraces and 
houses, or sought refuge on the water, but no 
concealment prevented our seeing their miser- 
able condition and weakness with sufficient 
clearness. 

As the evening approached, and no signs of 
their surrender appeared, I ordered the two 
pieces of ordnance to be levelled towards the 
enemy to try their effect in causing them to 
yield: but they suffered greater injury when 
full license was given to the allies to attack 
them than from the cannon, although the latter 
did them some mischief. As this was of little 
avail, I ordered the musketry to be fired; when 
acertain angular space where they were crowded 
together was gained, and some of the people 
thrown into the water; those that remained 
there yielded themselves prisoners without a 
struggle. In the meantime, the brigantines 
suddenly entered that part of the lake, and 
broke through the midst of the fleet of canoes, 
the warriors who were in them not daring to 
make any resistance. It pleased God, that the 
captain of a brigantine, named Garci Holguin, 
came up behind a canoe in which there seemed 
to be persons of distinction; and when the 
archers who were stationed in the bow of the 
brigantine took aim at those in the canoe, they 
made a signal that the Cacique was there, that 
the men might not discharge their arrows; in- 
stantly our people leaped into the canoe, and 
seized in it Guautimucin, and the lord of Tacuba, 
together with other distinguished persons who 
accompanied the Cacique. Immediately after 
this occurrence, Garci Holguin, the captain, 
delivered to me on a terrace adjoining the lake, 
where I was standing, the Cacique of the city 
with other noble prisoners; who, as I bade him 
sit down, without showing any asperity of man- 
ner, came up to me, and said in his own tongue, 
“That he had done all that was incumbent on 
him in defence of himself and his people, until 
he was reduced to his present condition; that 
now [ might do with him as I pleased.” He 
then laid his hand ona poniard that I wore, 
telling me to strike him to the heart. I spoke 
encouragingly to him, and bade him have no 
fears.* Thus the Cacique being taken a prisoner, 


* Humboldt gives the following account of his en- 
deavors, when in Mexico, to ascertain the place where 
the capture of Guatimotzin occurred :—* Strangers are 
shown the bridge of Clerigo, near the great square of 
Tlatlelolco, as the memorable spot where the last Aztec 
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the war ceased at this point, which it pleased 
God our Lord to bring to a conclusion on Tues- 
day, Saint Hippolytus’ day, the thirteenth of 
August, 1521. So that from the day when the 
city was first invested, the 80th of May in that 
year, until it was taken, seventy-five days had 
elapsed; during which time your Majesty will 
see what labors, dangers, and calamities your 
subjects endured; and their deeds afford the 
best evidence how much they exposed their 
lives.* 


OPENING OF THE ENGLISH STATE 
PAPER OFFICE. 
VIRGINIA COLONIAL HISTORY—SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 


I inclose you the following interesting article 
taken from the Richmond Enquirer : D. 


We consider that no State in the Union is 
richer in materials regarding her colonial his- 
tory, than Virginia. From the first landing at 
Jamestown on the 13th May, 1607, to the 4th 
July, 1776, or for the space of 169 years, she 
was a colony, and her history has been stored 
chiefly in the almost inaccessible State Paper 
office, St. James’s Palace, London. Under the 
fear that state secrets might become exposed, 
they were most rigidly guarded by the govern- 


king Quauhtemotzin, nephew of his predecessor, king 
Cuitlahuatzin, and son-in-law of Montezuma IL, was 
taken. But the result of the most careful researches 
which myself and the padre Pichardo could make was, 
that the young king fell into the hands of Garci Holguin 
in a great basin of water which was formerly between 
the Garita del Peralvilla, the square of Santiago de 
Tlatlelolco, and the bridge of Amexac. Cortes hap- 
pened to be on the terrace of a house of Tlatlelolco 
when the young king was brought a prisoner to him. 
‘I made him sit down,’ says the conqueror in his third 
letter to the emperor, Charles V., ‘and I treated him 
with confidence ; but the young man put his hand on 
the poniard which I wore at my side, and exhorted me 
to kill him, because, since he had done all that his 
duty to himself and his people demanded of him, 
he had no other desire but death.’ This trait is 
worthy of the best days of Greece and Rome. Un- 
der every zone, whatever may be the complexion of 
men, the language of strong hearts struggling with mis- 
fortune is the seme. We have already seen what was 


| the tragical end of this unfortunate Quauhtemotzin.” 


We annex the original of these concluding remarks 
out of justice to the eminent author:—‘:Ce trait est 
digne du plus beau temps de la Grice et de Rome. 
Sous toutes les zones, quelle que soit la couleur des 


| hommes, le langage des ames fortes est le méme lorsqu’ 


elles luttent contre le malheur. Nous avons vu plus 


| haut quelle fut la fin tragique de cet infortuné Quauh- 
| temotzin !""—Nouv. Esp. p. 192, 4to. ed. 


*The anniversary of the capture of Guautimotzin. 
and the consequent fall of the city, was regularly ob- 
served with great pomp and ceremony at Mexico dur- 
ing the three centuries of Spanish rule; but since the 


| revolution, and the predominance of the Indian interest, 


all this has been changed. 
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ment. It took much labor and time, by the 
most formal applications from one department 
of the government to another, consuming days 
and weeks, to get an answer, before access could 
be had. 
ministers, to state specifically what he wished 
to read or to copy. Sometimes permission was 
given to read, but not to copy, and sometimes 
the application was rejected. Again, while 
copying the part permitted, if the writer wished 
to consult another paper which gave the names 
of Raleigh’s ships, or the personal appearance 
of Queen Elizabeth, or the number of guns 
carried by the Grand Armada, or any facts 
regarding the colony of Virginia, the same forms 
would have to be submitted to. 

Iam happy to inform you that this whole 
policy has been changed, and that Lord Malmes- 
bury has put the finishing-touch to the reform. 

The difficulties were formerly so great that 
agents sent by different states to transcribe 
colonial records, were either refused altogether, 
or succeeded in so limited a degree, as to give 
up the enterprise either half finished, or to aban- 
don the work altogether. 

This thing is now wholly changed, and, under 
a few obvious and necessary formalities, the 


whole State Paper office, during the period of 
the colonial history of the United States, is 
thrown freely and widely open to any credited 
and respectable agent of the old States of the 


Union. And, if not out of place, I would re- 
spectfully recommend to the Executive and Le- 
gislature of Virginia to have a competent agent 
appointed to repair to London and copy all 
important records relating to her one hundred 
and sixty-nine years of colonial history. 

To render the state papers in the State Paper 
office in London more available, Sir John 
Romilly has, within two or three years past, 
been charged with having them duly calendared 
or indexed. To effect this more speedily, he 
has had employed judicious aid and literary 
talent. Two volumes of these calendars have 
already appeared in print—one called the 
Domestic Series, in the reign of James the First, 
from 1610 to 1617, edited by Mary Ann Everett 
Green. The second volume, ditto, in the reign 
of Charles the Second, from 1625 to 1626, by 
John Bruce. Longman & Co. London. These 
calendared papers have brought to light many 
historical gems never before made public, and 
hitherto wholly unknown to historians. They 
contain notices of papers relating to the gene- 
alogy and history of Virginia and other Ameri- 
can colonies, which are of the highest interest 
to the colonial history of the ‘Old Dominion,” 
and should, by all means, be copied and placed 
in the historical archives of the State. 


| distinguished men as Sir Walter 
The applicant had, in his letter to | 








The calendars published not only give notices 
of colonial records, of the first importance, but 
they shed new light on the public lives of such 
Raleigh and 
Sir Francis Bacon. Raleigh’s history has a 
melancholy relation to the early settlement of 
Virginia and North Carolina, and whose fate 
awakened a sympathy which will never die 
while civilization exists. The first volume con- 
tains some letters regarding Raleigh and _ his 
fate, which we annex. Though long, and writ- 
ten in the old, quaint, Elizabethan English, we 
transcribe them for your readers. The first is 
from Sir Thomas Wilson, appointed by King 
James I. to be Raleigh’s jailer, in the Tower of 
London, and is as follows: 


‘* 18th September, 1618. 

“Sm: I can say little yet of any purpose. I 
have taken the charge of this man, whome I 
found lyeing upon his bedd, in the tower, where 
the Lord Cobham lay, which has two windowes, 
one towards the Mynte, the other towards the 
great Cort, at either of which I conceive letres 
may be thrown downe if he hath any close con- 
federates; and he hath a man, one that dresseth 
his soarrs, attending him, who Mr. Leiutenant 
sayeth is as close a prisoner as himself. I desyre 
to know whether he shall have this man or noe, 
or whether one of my men shall attend him; he 
complayneth that he is syck of a rupture, and 
swolne on his left side, and for that cause he 
hath an apothecary, and a surgeon comes often 
to him, and to morrow they are to minister 
unto him by eight of the clock. I desyre to 
know if I shall admytt them usually to come 
when he would have them, myself being by, and 
they being such as are the King’s sworne ser- 
vants, as they say. I would be glad, Mr. Lieu- 
tenant might be written to, to accommodate me 
better, I having but one pore barewalled prison 
chamber allowed me, both for my men and 
myself, right over Sir W.’s lodgings. I have 
had little speech yet with him, but compli- 
mental. Mr. Lieutenant telling him that I was 
appointed to take the charge of him, he answered 
that I was welcome, and said, ‘lett the King doe 
even what he will with me, for never man was 
more desyrous to dye.’ Mr. Lieutenant tells me 
since, that the surgeon that was the King’s 
sworne servant is lately dead, and now one 
Guillam, preferred by Dr. Guyn, the King’s 
physician, ministreth to him. I shall trouble 
your honor no more tyll better occasion. 

“Your honor’s most devoted, 
“Tro. Witson.” 


The following relates to a conversation held 
with Sir Walter Raleigh, on chemistry, by a 
writer who had known him: 
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‘* 29th September, 1618. 

“ This day Sir W. R. fell to discoursing to me 
of the wonders he had done for the benefitt of 
the kingdom, how much he had spent for the 
service thereof, in discoveryes, &c., and after 
fell to tell me of his inventing the means to 
make salt water sweet by furnaces of copper in 
the forecastle; and distilling of the salt water 
as it were by a buket, putting in a pipe at 
once, and within a quarter of an hour it will run 
lyk a spygot, so that he hath by that distilled 
water given 240 men every day quarts apeece 
and the water as sweet as milk. From that 
he fell to telling me upon my questions, the 
cause of the saltness of the sea water, by moun- 
tains of salt in most places and salt peeter upon 
every rock and cliffe, contrary to Aristotle, and 
that the cause of the greeness of all things that 
grows out of the erth is by the vitriol that is in 
the erth which is the salt of the erth, for lett a 
man with water gett all the salt out of the erth, 
there will nothing grow there.” 


The following, dictated by the King of Spain 
and sent to King James’s privy council, goes to 
prove that he was sacrificed by James to the 
Spaniards, who hated him for his genius and 
valor: 

“Julian Sanches de Ulloa my Serucieur— 
The Earle of Gondomar did, in his lettres of 
June the 24th and July the 25th, of this present 
yeare, advise how that he, having informed the 
King of Great Britaine of the hostilitie done by 
Sir Walter Raleigh and his adherents which 
went with him to the Indias, and of the offences 
which they committed, did command presently 
to apprehend the said Walter Raleigh and his 
associates which might be founde; and he did 
offer unto the said Comte of Gondomar, that he 
would give commandment to punish them there, 
or else remit them to this court, referring this 
to my election; and that he would presently 
make satisfaction of the damages which they 
had done in the Indias, out of the said Walter 
and the rest his goods, and of his sureties which 
were attached, altogether proceeding in confor- 
mitie of the confidence which I have of the 
amitie and good correspondence continuing 
betwixt these two crownes. So that presently 
after the receipt hereof, you shall give him con- 
gratulation of what he did offer unto the Comte 
de Gondomar in that place, and tell him that 
the punishment being inflicted there shall be 
agreeable unto mee where the said Walter did 
transgresse the said promise and securitie which 
he had given for not doing of any unlawful 
thing; whereupon the King’s word which he 
kept with mee was grounded, with assurance 
that nothing of all that hath appeared should 
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succeede; and seeing that the offences are so 
notorious and publick it is convenient that the 
demonstration and chastisement should be ex- 
emplarie also and imediatly; wherein do you 
make much insistance; and besides this, that 
satisfaction shall be in matters of goods, of the 
damages which the said Walter and they that 
went with him did in the Indias, as well in what 
they did take as in what they did destroy, 
remitting to my officers the verification of what 
the same may amount unto, and commanding 
for the said effect all the said Walter his and his 
associates’ goods, which shall be founde ; and if 
they should not be sufficient, to supplie it out 
of his suretyes goods; seeing that by promise 
of the said King made unto the Comte of Gon- 
domar, when Walter went on his voyage, and 
of what my lord Digby did affirme in his name, 
that he should do no offence, which doing should 
be completely satisfied. It hath not been so as 
it might be taken, and of what ariseth in both 
matters do you presently give advise. Att St. 
Laurence, the 5th of October, 1618. 
“Signed, Yo—Et Rey Joun De O1rva.” 


Annexed is a pathetic letter from Lady 
Raleigh to Lady Carew, begging piteously for 
her to use her influence to have Sir Walter’s 
library and his instruments restored to her: 


‘*Osout, November 7, 1618. 

“Mapam: AsI remember when your Ladyship 
was last with me, you tould me that you knew 
Sir Thomas Wilson well, adding thereunto, good 
comendacion of him, I beseech your Ladyship that 
you will doe me the favour as to intreat him to 
surcease the pursuit of my husband’s bookes or 
lybrary, they being all the land and lyving 
which he has left his poore child, hopeing that 
he would inheritt him in these only, and that 
he would apply himself to learninge, to be fytt 
for them; which request I hope I shall fulfyll, 
as farre as in me lyeth. Sir Thomas hath 
already, by virtue of the King’s letter, fetched 
away all his mathematicall instruments ; one of 
them cost a £100 when it was made. I was 
promised them all againe, but I have not re- 
ceyved one back. If there were any of these 
bookes, God forbidd but Sir Thomas should 
have them for his Matie,* if they were rare, and 
not to be hadd elsewhere; but they tell me that 
Byll, the bookbynder or stacioner, hath the 
very same. Thus entreating your Ladyship’s 
favour, that you will be a means unto Sir 
Thomas that I may be troubled noe more in 
this matter concerning the books, haveing had 
so many unspeakable losses and troubles as none 
of worth will seek to molest me, but rather 


* Majesty. 
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give me comfort and help. Thus I rest ever to 
be commanded, and to love you truly. 
“KE. Raveran.” 


Letter written to the Privy Council on Stealing 
Young Women on the pretence of bringing them 
to the Plantations in Virginia, ete. 

‘* October 19th, 1618, 
“Right honorable and my very good Lords— 

Complaint being made unto me that one Owen 
Evans had commanded the constable of the 
hundred of Whitleighe and others to presse him 
divers maydens to be sent to the Barmoothes 
and Virginia, I thereupon made my warrant for 
his apprehension; and being brought before me, 
I examined him what he was; he told me he 
was a messenger of the chamber, and shewed 
his badge of office. I then demanded of the 
constable what he or any other would charge 
him with. The constable atlirmed that the said 
Owen had reguiered him, in his Ma’ties name, 
to presse him tive maydens with all speede, for 
the service aforesaid; whereupon, the constable 
demanding to see his commission, he showed 
him his badge, and revyled the oflicer, threaten- 
ing him that he should answer yt in another 
place—another affirmed that he delivered 5s. to 
one and xud, to another, to presse six maydens, 
and to a third he delivered his badge, and 
required him with all his speede to presse sixe 
maydens, else would he procure him to be 
hanged. Lastly, this acquittance which I send 
your lordship here inclosed, was shewed forth, 
and all this done in his presence and hearing. I 
then demanded of him whether he had received 
such money. I delivered the acquittance with 
his hand to it. He confessed he had; and so 
confessed all the rest in effect. I then required 
what commission he had to do all those things; 
he told me he had no commission at all, and so 
fell upon his knees and humbly confessed his 
fault; whereupon, I have committed him to the 
goal, and thought it my duty to inform your 
lordships of it, and with this also, that his undue 
proceeding in this manner bred such terror to 
the poor maidens, as forty of them fled out of 
one parish into such obscure and remote places 
as their parents and masters can yet have no 
news what is become of them.” 


All the foregoing documents are new and 
never before published until brought to light in 
the first volume of the “Calendar of State 
Papers,” published the present year by Long- 
man & Co., in London. 

In a later communication the same writer 
says: 

‘Since a former letter on the subject, English 
publications have come to hand, which announce 
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| that another volume of the Calendars of State 
Papers has appeared, edited by a Mr. Thrope, 
under the supervision of Sir John Romelly, 
Master of the Rolls. The volume gives the 
Calendar of State Papers extending from the’ 
reign of Henry VIII., 1509, to the accession of 
James I., in 1603, which includes the whole of 
the reign of Mary and Elizabeth. 

‘“* These calendars refer to no less than ninety- 
two bound volumes, in two collections. The 
first contains the miscellaneous correspondence 
from the days of Henry VIIL., June 9th, 1509, 
to the union of the two crowns of England and 
Scotland, on the death of Elizabeth, March 234d, 
1602-3, and comprises seventy-one volumes. 
The second collection consists of twenty-one 
volumes, wholly occupied with papers relating 
to Queen Mary’s captivity in England. These 
papers are said to be of remarkable historical 
interest. 

“ They shed new light on the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and shed new lustre on it, while they 
show that Scottish history, such as written by 
Scott and others, is little better than romance. 
They put a new face on Elizabeth’s treatment to 
Queen Mary, and show an amount of kindness 





and solicitude not before made public.” 


VALIDITY OF GOV. NICHOLS’ GRANTS 
IN NEW JERSEY. 

The following paper is copied from N.Y. Colo- 
nial MSS. XXIV. p. 1. in the office of the 
Secretary of State, Albany, N. Y. It relates to 
some early Grants in New Jersey by Gov. Nichols 
of New York, but is not enumerated among the 
Documents mentioned in the Analytical Index 
lately published by the Historical Society of that 
State. E. B. O’C. 


COUNCELLS OPINIONS CONCERNING COLL. NICHOLLS 
PATTENT AND INDIAN PURCHASES, 


The Land call’d N. York and other parts in 
America now called N. East Jersey was first Dis- 
covered by Sebastian Cobbitt a Subject of Eng- 
land in King Henery y*® 7* time about 180 Years 
since & afterwards further by St Walter Raleigh 
in y® Reign of Queen Eliz: & after him by henery 
Hudson in y® Reign of King James and also by 
the Lord Delaware & begun to be planted in ye 
year 1614, by Dutch & English the Dutch placed 
a Governour there but vpon Complaint made by 
the King of England to y* States of Holand the 
s! States Disown’d y® Bisness & Declard it was 
only a private Vndertaking of y® West Indie 
Company of Amsterdam. So y® King of Eng- 





land Granted a Comison: to S* Edward Laydan 
to plant these parts Calling them New Albion & 
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y* Dutch submited themselves to y* English Gov- 
erm but in King Charels y* 1* Reign y* troubles 
in England breaking forth the English not mind- 
ing to promote these New Plantations because 
of y* troubles y* Dutch pretended to Establish 
a Gover" there again vntill ye Year 1660 when 
afterwards it was Reduc’d vnder y® English 
Goverm. & included & Ratifyed in y* peace 
made between England & Holland then it was 
Granted to y* Duke of York 1664 who y* same 
Year Granted it to y* L‘ Barckley & 8S" George 
Cartrett betwixt ye Dukes Grant to y® L* Barck- 
ly & S* George Cartrett and Notice thereof in 
America Severall p'sons tuok Grants of Lands 
from Coll. Nicolls y* Dukes Gover" Severall of 
y® Planters have purchased of y® Indians but 
Refuse to pay any acknowledgment to y* Kings 
Grantees. 
; 1* Wither y® Grants made by Coll Nicolls 
are good ag' the Assigns of y* L¢ Berckley 
& S' George Cartrett 
2¢ Wither the Grant from y* Indians be 
sufficient to any Planter without a Grant 
from y* King or his Assignes 
Ans: 1. To y® first Question the authority by 
which Coll. Nicholls acted Determined by 
y® Dukes Grant to y* L‘ Berckly & S* 
George Cartrett & all Grants made by him 
afterwards (tho according to y® Comison :) 
are void for y* Delegated Power w* Coll. 
Nicolls had of making Grants of y* Land 
could last no Longer than his M* Intrest 
who gave him yt Power & y® having or not 
having notice of yt Dukes Grant to y® Lord 
Berckly & S* George Cartret makes no Diff- 
erence in y* Law but y*® want of Notice 
makes it Great Equity yt y® p'sent Proprit*. 
should confirm such Grants to y® People 
who will submit to the Conssions & pay- 
ments of the p'sent Proprioters Quittrents 
other wise they may Look vpon them as 
Desseizors & treat them as such 

Answ. To the 2¢ Question by y® Law of Nations 
if any people make Discovery of any Con- 
try of Barbarians the Prince of yt people 
who makes y* Discovery hath y* Right of 
y* Soyle & Govrmt of y' place & no people 
can plant there without y® consent of ye 
Prince or of such p'sons to whom his Right 
is Devoulved & Convayed the practice of 
all plantations has been according to this & 
no people has been suffered to take vp Land 
but by y® Consent & Lycence of y® Gov" or 
Proprietors vnder y* Princes title whoss | 
people made y° first Discovery & vpon their 
Submition to y® Laws of y® Place & Contri- 
bution to y® Publick Charges of the place 
& y® payment of such Rent & other Value 


Q: 








for y® Soile as y° Propriet™ for y® being Re- 


quir & tho it hath been & still is y® vsuall 
practice of all Propriet’ to give their Indi- 
ans some Recompence for their Land & so 
seems to purchase it of them yet y' is not 
done for want of sufficient title from y® King 
or Prince who hath y® Right of Discovery 
but out of Prudence and Christian Charity 
Least Otherwise the Indians might have de- 
stroyed y® first planters (who are vsually to 
few to Defend themselves) or Refuse all 
Comerce: and Conversation wt y® Planters 
& thereby all hopes of Converting them to 
y® Christian faith would be Lost in this the 
Common Law of England and y® Civill Law 
doth agree and if any Planter be Refractory 
& will Insist on his Indian Purchase and 
not submit to this Law of Plantations y* 
Proprie® who have y® Title vnder y® Prince 
may deny them y® benefit of the Land & 
prohibitt Comerce with them as Opposers 
& Enemys to y® Publick peace Besides tis 
Observable yt that no man can goe from 
England to plant in an English Plantation 
without Leave from y® Goverm!' & therefore 
in all pattents & grants of Plantations from 
y® King a particular Lycence to carry over 
over Planters is incerted w*" Power in prohi- 
bitting is now in y® propriet’® as y® Kings 
Assigns and therefore tho some planters have 
purchased from y® Indians yett having done 
soe without y® Consent of y® Propriet’ for 
y® time being y® Title is good against the 
Indians but not against the Propriet'* with- 
out a Confirmation from them vpon the 
ysuall terms of other plantations 

Wm Leox Jo: Horr 

Wn Wittiams Wm» Tuomson 

Jo: Hotties t1cnD WALLOP 

Joun Hoyte WHEN: PoLLEXFEN 

A true Coppy 
Gawin Lawrie 
Rost West. 


THE IDENTITY OF THE ANDASTES, MIN- 
QUAS, SUSQUEHANNAS, & CONESTOGUES. 
BY JOHN GILMARY SHEA. 


The doubt that seems to hang over the An- 
dastes of French writers, and the Susquehannas 
mentioned by Virginian and Maryland writers, 
can we think be cleared away by a closer ex- 
amination of the earlier writers, and the present 
essay is an attempt to convey to others the 
grounds for a belief that one identical nation 
was known to the French by the names of An- 
daste, Andasto,e, Andastogue, Andastoei, Gan- 
dastogué; to the Dutch and Swedes, by that of 
Mengwe or Minqua; to the Maryland and Vir- 
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ginian, by that of Susquehanna; and to the 
later Pennsylvanians, by that of Conestogues. 


I, THE ANDASTES, 


I. Name.—The Andastes are frequently men- 
tioned by the early French writers from about 
1630 down to their overthrow nearly fifty years 
later. The Jesuit annalists wrote first about 
them from the Huron territory, and subsequently 
from the Iroquois cantons: the name which 
they give is consequently Huron-Iroquois, Fa- 
ther Du Creux (Creuxius) in his Latin Map 
attached to his History translates their name by 
the term “ Natio perticarum.” This was long 
inexplicable, but in the recently discovered ‘* Ra- 
cines Huronres” of Father Potier, p. 288, we 
tind “ Andasta” defined “ perche a faire la vofite 
de la cabane,” “pole to make the roof of a 
lodge;” in other words, a bow bent to a half 
ellipse. The name Andasto.e in Huron corre- 
sponds to the Andastogue of the Iroquois, the i 
subscript of the Huron being replaced in Iro- 
quois dialects by g, as Potier notices in his Huron 
grammar, 

The name frequently ends with ronon in Hu- 
ron, and ronon or hage in Iroquois, both termi- 


nations meaning people, so that the full Huron | 


name is Andasto,eronon, and the full Mohawk 
Gandastogueronon or Gandastoguehage. 

II. Language.—The relations of the Jesuits 
and Bressani in his “ Breve Relatione” mention 
them as a nation speaking a Huron dialect, and 


as the writers had frequent opportunities of} 


meeting men of the tribe, there can be no doubt 
on the point. See the Huron Relation 1635, 
Rel. 1639, Rel. 1647, Rel. 1672. 

III. Country.—The territory of the Andastes 
lay according to Bressani, and the Relation of 
1647-8 (p. 50) near the Swedish colony, one 
hundred and fifty leagues, or five hundred miles 
S. E. by 8. of the Hurons, inclining a little to 
the East; but the road from one to the other 
was actually 200 leagues.* 
Relation of 1662-3, a large river rising near 
Lake Ontario led to their town. 

IV. The earlier Relations mention that they 
lay near the Swedes, with whom they were on 
friendly terms. A Huron ambassador to the 
Andaste town in 1647 visited the Swedish fort, 
and there heard of the death of Father Jogues. 


II, MINQUAS, OR MENGWE, 


From the preceding data furnished by the 


French accounts, it is evident that the Andastes | 


* Gallatin erroneously placed them on the headwa- 
ters of the Ohio, and having been unsuspectingly fol- 
lowed by Bancroft, has misled many. See Hist. of the 
U.S., iii. 245, and the map. 7 
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were, 1, Huron-Iroquois; 2, on the Susque- 
hanna; 3, near Fort Christina. 

We have now to see what Dutch and Swedish 
accounts say of any tribe answering these con- 
ditions. It will be seen that the Minqua or 
Mengwe alone do. 

I. Name.—The name Minqua or Mengwe is 
Algonquin, and given by the Delawares, who 
lay nearest the Swedes, just as Maquuas (Mo- 
hawk) was given to the tribe who styled them- 
selves Ganniegué. 

II. Language.—The language of the Minquas 
is a dialect of the Huron, as is evinced by the 
vocabulary in the “Nya Swerige” of Campanius 
(p. 172, rectius 182, and translated in ‘ Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Collections,” iii. 158). 

III. Country.—The creek, called Minqua kill, 
was the road leading to their town. (Ilazard, p. 
77.) Campanius thus describes their town—we 
quote from the English translation. ‘“ The Min- 
ques or Minckus lived at the distance of 12 
(Swedish, 7 e. 54 English) miles from New 
Sweden, where they daily came to trade with 
us. The way to their land was very bad..... 
They live on a high mountain, very steep and 
difficult to climb; there they have a fort or 
square-building, in which they reside. .... 
There they have guns and small iron cannon, 
with which they shoot and defend themselves, 
wud take with them when they go to war. They 


| are strong and vigorous, both young and old. 


.... They are a tall people, and not frightful 
in their appearance. When they are fighting, 
they do not attempt to fly, but all stand like a 
wall as long is there is one remaining. They 
made the other Indians subject to them, so that 
they dare not stir, much less go to war against 
them; but their numbers are at present greatly 
reduced by war and sickness.” 

From this it is evident that Andastes and Min- 
quas coincide in race, language, location and 
relation to the Swedes; and in the total absence 
of anything to show two dominant tribes with 


as the same tribe unless historical notices of one 
are not predicable of the other, which, as we 
shall see, is not the case. 


CONESTOGUES. 

I. Name.—The name Conestogues is an Eng- 
lish form, and corresponds to the early French 
Gandastogues, just as Conewago and Caughna- 
waga do with the early French form Gandawa- 
gue. The disappearance of the d is usual in the 
language: thus on the first page of Potier’s 
Huron Grammar we read, “D aliquando pronun- 
tiatur ut n, et vicissim n ut d.” 

Il. Language.—The language of the Conesto- 
gues was an Iroquois dialect, as Coldens assures us 
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in his “ History of the Five Nations,” ii. 58, and | quehannas give us therefore only the locality 
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is evident from the names of the chiefs who ap- | and the connection with the Swedes to justity 


pear in various treaties. 


III. Locality.—Conestoga is near the Susque- | with the dominant Minquas. 


us in identifying the dominant Susquehannas 
The treaty made 


hanna in the south of Pennsylvania, not far| by Penn in 1701 is here also an authority as 
y ) A 


from Lancaster. 


Conoodagtoh is styled “ King of the Susquehan- 


These points coincide exactly with what we | nas, Minquays, or Conestogo Indians. 


have seen of Andaste and Minqua, and are cor- 
roborated by the letter of Father Lamberville 
in (N. Y. Documentary History, i. 400; New 


HISTORY OF THE TRIBE. 
Before the year 1600, the Andastogues had in 


York Colonial Documents, ix. 227); and by | a ten years’ war almost exterminated the Mo- 
Penn’s treaty of 1701 (Penn. Hist. Coll., iii, hawks.—Wel. 1659-60, p. 28. ; 
pt. 2, 169), where Minquays, Susquehannas and | In 1608, Susquehannas at war with Massawo- 


Conestogues are spoken of as one tribe. 


mekes (Mohawks).—Smith. 


As will be seen in the historical sketch, the | 1614-16. “Minquas called by Mohawks Ogehage,” 
subjugation of the Conestogues by the Iroquois, 
and the overthrow of the Andastes by the Iro- 
quois date from the same period. 


THE SUSQUEHANNAS. 

I. The Name.—The name was given by Vir- 
ginian and Maryland tribes whose language has 
totally disappeared. 

Il. Language.—Their language, according to 
Smith, almost our only authority for the Virgi- 
nian tribes, differed from that of the Powhatans 
and Tockwogh; the latter at least of whom 
seem to have been Algonquin. 

Father White’s Maryland Grammar and Dic- 
tionary, of which a copy is promised me, may 
throw some light on the point. As to the fam- 
ily of the language, it is a significant fact that 
Lederer in his North Carolina explorations took 
a Susquehanna interpreter on his visit to the 
Toscaroras. - 

Ill. Country.—They lay on the Susquehanna, 
and were a warlike race, friends of the Swedes 
and Dutch (McSherry’s ‘ Maryland,” 59). 


dayss higher than our barge could passe for | 


rocks.” On his map, as Bozman remarks, he 


locates their town on the east side of the Sus- | 


quehanna, about twenty miles up. He else- 


where says, ‘“‘ They can make neare 600 able | 


Ac- | 
cording to Smith, “The Susquehannocks inhabit | 
upon the chief spring of these four branches of 
the bayes head (7. e. the Susquehanna) two | 





| 
| 
| 
| 





men, and are pallisadoed in their townes to de- | 


fend them from the Massawomekes their mor- 
tall enemies.” 


. . . | 
He describes and depicts a chief, whose garb, 


arms, and especially the mode of wearing the 
hair, were peculiarly Huron. See Bozman, i. 
128, 142. 

“The Swedes,” says a writer in 1648, “ hir- 
ing out three of these soldiers to the Susquelan- 
nocks have taught them the use of our arms 
and fights,” 
vania, i. 111; Bozman’s Maryland, ii. 273. 


The meagre accounts furnished us of the Sus- | 1667, 


See citation in Proud’s Pennsyl- | 


| 
| 


at war with Mohawks.—Map in N. Y. Col- 
onial Documents, vol. i., and map in O’Cal- 
laghan’s New Netherland. 

1633. Minguas at war with Timbercreek In- 
dians.—De Vries. Swedes purchase lands 
and friendship of them.—Hazard, 48; Cam- 
panius. 

1634. Susquehannas at war with Yoamacoes. 

1639-44. Susquehannas make war on Piscata- 
ways and Patuxents.—Dozman’s Maryland, 
ii, 161. 

1647. The Andastes, numbering 1,300 warriors, 
sent embassy to Hurons, and offer them 
aid against the Iroquvis.—el. 1647-8, 
p. 50. 

1652. Sawahegeh, Auroghtaregh, Scarhuha- 
digh, Ruthchogah and Nathheldianeh, Sus- 
quehannas chiefs in presence of a Swedish 
deputy cede to Maryland from Patuxent 
River to Palmer’s island, and from the 
Choptank to the N. E. branch, north of 
Elk River.—Bozman, ii. 683. 

1656. Andaste hunters robbed by Onondagas 
on Lake Ontario, and war expected.—Jel. 
1656-7, ch. 4, 5. 

1660. Swedes make presents to Minquas. 

1661. Minquas ravaged by small pox. 

1661. Three Cayugas killed by the Andastes. 
—Rel. 1660-1, last chap. 

1661-2. Some Minquas killed near Swedish 
post by Senecas.—Hazard, 341-6-T, citing 
Albany Records, xvii. 142, 150. 

1662-3. Western cantons defeated by Andastes, 
and anxious for French aid.—Zel. 1662-3, 
ch. 4. 

1663. May. An army of 1,600 Senecas besieges 
100 Minguas in a little fort, but were com- 
pelled to raise the siege, and being pursued 
by Minquas, lost ten warriors and ten pri- 
soners.—Hazard’s Ann. Pennsyl., 346. 

1663-4. Senecas wish French aid against An- 
dastes.— Rel. 1663-4, ch. 8; Charlevoix, ii. 
134, 

A part of the Cayugas harassed by An- 


‘ 
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dastes cross Lake Ontario, and settle on the 
north side.—Rel, 1667-8, ch. 5. 

1668-73. Andaste prisoners burnt at Onondag: 
and Oneidas. 

1669-70. Andastes attack Cayugas, but offer 
peace ; Cayugas, however, after a time put 
their ambassadors to death.—Rel. 1669-70. 
Senecas take prisoners. 

1670-1. A Cayuga medicine man ordered his 
body to be interred on road to Andastes, 
promising to prevent their inroads. 

Promises that they will take Hochitagete, 
a great Andaste chief. 

1671-2. 
against the Andastes, intending to join a 
Cayuga party, but before they can etfect a 
junction, are routed by 60 Andaste youth, 
who then pursue Cayugas.—/el. 1671-2, p. 
81. ‘God help them,” says this writer, 
“they have only three hundred warriors.” 

1672. Andastes burnt at Onondaga. 

1675. The total defeat of the Andastes men- 
tioned in the “ Etat Present,” of 1675. 
1676. The Relation of this year says, * Andas- 
toguetz exterminated by the Iroquois after 
having made head against them for more 

than twenty years.—P. 2. 

1675. Conestogues said to have been subdued 
about this time by Five Nations.—(Colden, 
i. 126. 

1675. Susquehannas retreating before Senecas 
attacked by Marylanders and Virginians, 


under Trueman and Washington, and their | 


chiefs put to death. 

1675-6. Governor of Maryland in a commis- 
sion to Ool. Coursey, dated April 30, 1677, 
says, that the Susquehannas had lately de- 
sired to make peace with Lord Baltimore, 
and after these overtures had submitted to 
and put themselves under the protection of 
the Cinnigos. See Dr. O’Callaghan’s note 
in N. Y. Col. Documents, ix. 227. 

1683. Iroquois claim to have annexed the Sus- 
quehanna territory.— Colden, i. 54. 

1701. Conestogues make a treaty with Penn. 
1742. Teorhaasery (Day Dawn) and other Co- 
nestogo chiefs at treaty of Philade!phia. 
1763. Conestogues massacred by Paxton boys. 

See account in Parkman's Pontiac, p. 414.* 


ORIGINAL LETTER FROM ROBERT MOR- 

RIS TO HIS WIFE. 
New York, 22d April, 1790. 

I have not a line from you, my dear Friend. 

Mr. Cottinger sick, and nothing said about my 

* After this was in type, I found that on Delisle’s Map 

of June, 1718, the Susquehanna is called R. des Andas- 

ies, and west of it at about 40° is located Canoge, Fort 
des Indiens Andastes ou Susquehanocs. 
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family. I hope my poor little Captain is not 
| sick so as to occupy your attention, if he is, Rob. 
or Wm. should have written to let me know it. 

Pennsylv’a has lost that Illustrious Citizen 
Dr. Franklin. Peace be to his manes. He richly 
deserves to be happy where he has gone, for he 
delighted in making happy as many of his 
species in this world as came within his circle, 
indeed that circle had, in many instances, no 
other bounds than the Globe we inhabit. 

The next enquiry will be, How has he dis- 
posed of his fortune? I dare say he has shewn 
his accustomed Wisdom in the partition of it. 

Miss Meade, too, I observe is departed; this, 
considering her situation, is probably not a mis- 
fortune to that Family, altho’ her parents will 
feel sensibly the loss of their Child. 

Mr. Montgomery will leave this on Saturday 
or Sunday, on his return to Virginia. I shall 
| ask him to occupy his old quarters, but his stay 
will be very short, and on that account he may 

| probably decline, altho’ I hope he may accept. 
I am hurried, therefore farewell, ever yours, 
R. Morris. 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

New Enetanp Historica AND GENEALOGI- 
oat Soorery.—(Officers vol. ii. p. 53.) Boston, 
August 4.—A monthly meeting, the president, 
| Mr. Drake, in the chair. Letters were read 
from Samuel A. Green, M.D., of Boston, and 
| Edgar K. Whitaker, of Needham, accepting re- 
sident membership to which they had previously 
| been elected. 

Mr. Holden, the librarian, reported additions 
| to the library of nineteen volumes, one manu- 
script, and 103 pamplilets, since the last meeting. 
Horatio G. Jones, Esq., of Philadelphia, pre- 
| sented a copy of his lately-published Genealogi- 
| cal Account of the Levering Family, adding, that 
but for his connection with this Society as a cor- 
responding member, he would never have 
| thought of preparing such a work. Mr. Jones 
also presented, in behalf of Rev. Howard Mal- 
com, D.D., the manuscript journal of Samuel 
| Ilawes, of Wrentham, Mass., from April 19, 
| 1775, to February 10, 1776. Mr. Hawes was one 
| of the minute-men of that day. 
Dr. Palmer, the Historiographer of the Society, 
read a biographical sketch of Rev. Elam Smal- 
ley, D.D., a corresponding member of the 

Society, who died in Troy, N. Y., on Friday the 

30th July, aged 52 years. 

Mr. Jones, of Philadelphia, then read his 
paper on Prof. Ebenezer Kinnersley, and his 

Experiments and Discoveries in Electricity 
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which he had previously read before the His- | 


torical Society of Pennsylvania. (See ante, p. 80.) 
The paper showed that it was the fruit of 
great research, and proved that Prof. Kinnersley 
was plainly entitled to the credit of some of the 
discoveries that have been attributed to Dr. 
Franklin. The thanks of the Society were voted 
to Mr. Jones for his interesting and valuable 
paper, and a copy was requested for the 
archives, 

Col. Samuel Swett read a letter of Gen. Bur- 
beck, dated March 8, 1848, containing many 
interesting anecdotes of the Revolution. 

After the election of several members, the 
Society adjourned to Wednesday, Sept. 1st. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Sours Carouna Hisrortcat Socimety.— 
Charleston, Sept. 3d.—Aun adjourned meeting. 
Prof. James Moultrie in the chair. 

The annual contributions of members are 
fixed at $5. 

The board of managers will meet monthly, on 
the first Saturday in each month, and the So- 
ciety will meet quarterly. 

The Society is now more thoroughly organ- 
ized and prepared for work, and will go forward 
with increased activity. 

The second volume of collections will soon be 
put to press. 


The Society possesses abundant valuable and | 7 
| the country it was dropped, and the old heading, 


interesting material for several volumes. 
Dr. 8S. H. Dickson was unanimously elected 
an honorary member. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Wyomine Historica, anp Geroxocicat So- 
crery.—(Officers, vol. ii. p. 271.) Wilkesbarre, 
Sept. 6th.—Monthly meeting. The attendance 
was not large, and but little business was trans- 
acted. The finance committee reported the 


receipt of one hundred dollars from the trea- | 


surer of the Wyoming Monumental Association. 
The names of Professor Harvey B. Lane, of Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut, and of Dr. John Richards, 
of Hanover, New Hampshire, were proposed for 
membership. 

Henry Pettebone, Esq., presented a copy of 
the report of the Geological Survey of Penn- 
sylvania; for which a vote of thanks was 
passed. 

A Comanche arrow, taken by Capt. Ford’s 
Rangers, June 1858, in battle near Canadian 
River, Indian Territory, was presented from 
Geo. E. Hoyt, Esq., of Kingston. 

Dr. Ingham brought a beautiful fossil impres- 
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sion of sea-weeds, found in rocks in Ross Town- 
ship. 

The lectures of V. L. Maxwell, Esq., printed 
for the Society, were received. 


Hotes and Queries, 


NOTES. 

TELEGRAM (vol. i. p. 841; vol. ii. pp. 62, 
185).—We clip the following communication from 
one of our excellent correspondents, from the 
National Intelligencer of March 27th. 

“When and where Zelegram was first used as 
a heading for telegraphic intelligence is easily 
ascertained. On the 27th of April, 1852, in the 
Daily American Telegraph, published in this 
city, the Editor, Mr. Tuos. C. Conno.ty, thus 
introduced the word— 

‘* Telegraph, means to write from a distance: 
Telegram, the writing itself, executed from a 
distance. 

** Monogram, Logogram, etc., are words formed 
upon the same analogy and in good acceptation. 

““* Hence, Telegram is the appropriate heading 
of a telegraphic dispatch. Well, we'll go it. Look 
to our heading.’ . 

“The telegraphic dispatches in the same paper 
were accordingly given under the heading of 
Telegrams. 

“This heading was continued daily for some 
time, but as it found no favor with the Press of 


‘ News by Electric Telegraph,’ was resumed.” 
e. #. 
WASHINGTON, March 26, 1858. 


Earty Hovrs.—In summer in the Dutch times, 
the Court began their session in New Amster- 
dam occasionally at six o’clock in the morning. 


New York to Boston 1x Four Days.—The 
first stage coach to Boston from New York, started 
on the 24th June, 1772, from the “Fresh Water.” 
It was to leave each terminus once a fortnight. 


| The fare was 4d. New York currency, per mile. 


It reached Hartford, Conn., in two days, and 
Boston in two more. The proprietors promise 
a weekly stage “if encouraged.” 


Corruption OF Earty Frenon Names.-- 
Racket Lake (N. Y.), is a corruption of the 
French Raguette, Snowshoe. 

Desmoines (Iowa), is a corruption of the 
Canadian Des moins, meaning “smaller furs.” 
Des moines means monks. 

St. Clair (Mich.), is not so called from Gen. 
St. Clair, but from St. Clare, foundress of the 
Franciscan nuns, in French Ste. Claire. It should 
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therefore be Ste. Claire (French), or St. Clare, 
(Eng.) 

Butfalo (N. Y.), is a corruption of the French 
Riviere aux beufs, sometimes written Liviére 
au beuf. By boeufs sauvages, the early French 
settlers meant not the Buffalo, but ” Moose. 

. & B. 


Antiquities in LAKE Superior Mines.—I send 
you the inclosed, from the Detroit Free Press, 
an authority of “first water,” fearing the article 
might not otherwise reach your eye. As a lover 
of antiquities, I think it merits a place in the 
Ilistorical Magazine. 

Respectfully, As BiH. 


HoreDAce, O. 


* We were shown by the Rev. Dr. Duffield, a | 
few days since, a specimen of a miner’s skid, | 
taken from an ancient working near the Quincy 
Mine at Portage Lake, Lake Superior. ‘The 
peculiar interest attaching to this relic is not its | 
appearance, but its antiquity. It was found at | 
the bottom of an excavation about six feet in 
depth, which, in the lapse of time, had become 
lilled with vegetable mold. The excavation hav- 
ing in this manner acquired a level with the sur- 
fuce of the surrounding soil, a pine tree had sprung 
up and grown to a great size, which upon being | 
cut, showed by its consecutive circles the great | 
age of 400 years. If it were possible to number 
the years it would require to fill an excavation | 
of six feet with nothing but decaying vegetable 
matter, we might approximate to the age of this 
wonderful piece of wood. An idea can be| 
formed, however, by imagining how long it 
would take a certain surface to become covered | 
with a spontaneous growth of grass or shrubs ; | 

' 





then allow this growth to die from the severity of 
the climate, sterility of the soil, or any other 
cause, and go to decay, to impart, by its own 
decomposition, an enriching influence to the soil, | 
upon which shall spring up another similar 
growth, to follow the former to decay, and so | 
on till these successive growths and decayings | 
shall have formed a soil of six feet depth. Then | 
add to this the age of the tree that was found | 
growing upon the surface—four hundred years— | 
and you have the same perception of the length | 
of time that this insignificant stick has lain hid- | 
den from man’s eye. When found it was sur- | 
rounded by other similar skids, together with the | 
rude chisels and the whetstones of the ancient | 
miners. The other skids fell to pieces upon being 
handled, but this one was preserved from decay | 
by having been charred. 

“It is between three and four feet in length, | 
and about four inches square. It is made of | 
pine wood and is so thoroughly dried that its | 


weight will not exceed a couple of pounds. It 
is supposed that these skids were used by the 
ancient miners in raising the blocks of copper to 
the surface of the ground.” 

Ocean TELEGRAPH.—We copy the following 
from the London Notes and Queries for May. 

“In ‘N. & Q.’ it is stated by Mr. Winthrop 
that Samuel F. B. Morse, in a letter to the Hon. 
John C. Spencer, Secretary of the Treasury, 
United States, dated Aug. 10, 1843, has first 
made mention of an Ocean Telegraph. The 
Americans have not preceded us in this matter. 
In the year 1842, three or four telegraphs were 
offered to the Admiralty of this country. One 
of these proposed to carry out a line from White- 
hall to a floating station at Spithead or beyond. 
The plans in detail were presented to the Admi- 
ralty in July, 1842. The lords were, Lord Had- 
dington, Sir George Cockburn, Sir George Sey- 
mour, and others. The only difference between 
submarine telegraphs is in their length. These 
facts are known at the Admiralty.” E. 

Batu. 


LETTER OF LAFAYETTE. 
Copy of the original letter in the collection of 
Charles H. Morse, Cambridgeport: 
Paris, December 9, 1832. 
My pear Sir, 
You are so very kind to me that I do not hesi- 
tate to trouble you with my private concerns. 


| know you are of opinion I ought to dispose 


as soon as possible of the greater part of my 
Florida lands. Such was my pecuniary interest 
before the Revolution of 1830; it has since be- 
come a necessity. The situation I have been in, 
has been the cause of unforeseen expenses for 
which it did not suit me to ask an indemnity, 
while it has greatly impaired my fortune. Ar- 
rangements relative to my family have also called 
for advances. It was my fond hope to settle my 
affairs with the sale with the greater part of the 
Florida property, say 16,000 acres, preserve the 
remainder as a pledge of the munificence be- 
stowed upon me, and keep the stock vested in 
the bank to remain the better, and, in these 
revolutionary times, the safer part of my revenue. 
The delay in the sale of the land cannot but lessen 
that resource since I have annually interests to 
pay and no receipt to balance them should a com- 
pany be formed to purchase that large tract, o1 
a sufficient number of purchasers be accommo- 
dated with it, it would greatly relieve me. In 
the meanwhile, I expect the forty thousand franks, 
I have, applied independent of the two sums of 
money drawn upon you for the brother of Mr. 
Fourchy. It has appeared to me it was proper 
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to give you a general power of attorney rather 


than to send you a partial one for special occa- | 
I have not for some 


sions, so that I inclose it. 


time heard from Mr. Skinner. It has been to 


“2s . | 
me a great mortification not to have seen your | 


brother General Cadwalader and the two young 
travellers. Be pleased to repeat to them the ex- 
pression of my regret; I long to hear how the 
passage and the home atmosphere have agreed 
with the Commodore. Public papers inform you 
of the state of affairs on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. Permit me to inclose a few observations I 
had lately the opportunity to make in the House, 
as they contain special documents relative to the 
abominable transactions in Poland. 

My best respects wait on Mrs. Biddle and I 
am with all my heart , 

Your affectionate obliged friend 
LAFAYETTE. 


Tre Guiuver Famiry.—The Boston Corres- 
pondent “ Byles,” of the New York Tribune, in a 
letter dated July 29, 1858, has a gossiping notice 
of the family of Gulliver worth preserving in 
the columns of the Historical Magazine, for the 
association of the name with the satire of Swift, 
and especially for the coincidence having long 
ago attracted the attention of Pope. 

“There has been a respectable family living 
in this neighborhood for two centuries of the 
name of Gulliver. I used to see the name of 
Lemuel Gulliver on a sign in Washington street, 
and always supposed that he was named after the 
discoverer of Lilliput and Laputa. But a friend 
of mine, who knows all about everybody’s ances- 
tors up to Noah, assures me that it was not so, 


but that Lemuel was a veritable ancestral name | 


which had been in the family since before Swift 
was born. 
where the Gullivers originally settled, he tells 
me, runs, that there were two brothers emigra- 
ted to this country from Ireland about the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century, one of whom, 
named Lemuel, returned home again after a while, 
and there remained, while the Gulliver family 
have descended from the other. This Lemuel 
Gulliver, it is said, was distinguished in his neigh- 
borhood, after his return, for the size and quality 
of his traveller’s stories, one of which is said to 
have been, that the frogs in America were as 
high as a man’s knee, and that his name passed 
into a local proverb as an imaginative historian. 
Now it is not unlikely that this neighborhood 
was that of Kilkenny, where Swift went to school, 
or of Laracor, where he lived after his first re- 
turn to Ireland, and that the name of Lemuel 
Gulliver, associated with this particular charac- 
teristic, might have inhered in his memory, and 
that when he was casting about for a name for 


The tradition in the town of Milton, | 


| his immortal mariner, this one occured to him 
as singularly pat to his purpose—at once odd, 
and yet natural and simple. In one of Pope's 
letters to Swift, May 23, 1727-8, he says: ‘I send 
you a very odd thing; a paper printed in Boston, 
New England, wherein you'll find a real person, 
a member of their parliament, of the name of 
Jonathan Gulliver. If the fame of that traveler 
hath travelled thither, it has travelled very quick 
to have folks christened already by the name of 
the supposed author. But if you object that no 
child so lately christened could be arrived at 
years of maturity to be elected into Parliament, 
I reply (to solve the riddle), that the person may 
be an Anabaptist and not christened till of full 
age, which sets all right. However it be, the 
accident is very singular, that these two names 
should be united.’ Swift replies, May 10: ‘I 
have with great pleasure shown the New Eng- 
Jand newspaper with the two names of Jonathan 
Gulliver, and I remember Mr. Fortescue sent you 
an account from the assizes of one Lemuel Gul- 
liver, who had a cause there, and lost it on his 
ill reputation of being a liar’” 


A New Marerrat ror Parer.—Among the 
patents recently issued in England, is one ob- 
tained by Dr. Lichtenstadt for making pulp for 
paper and other fabrics from leather, or any 
kind of animal fibrine, whether in large or 
small pieces, shavings or shreds, either tanned 
{or untanned. When in the tanned state, in 
order to extract the tannin, he treats it with 
caustic lime, or limy matter mixed with sal- 
ammonia, ammonia, or ammoniacal compounds, 
| and afterwards washes it successively in an acid 
liquid and water, to remove the caustic liquor, 
when it is pressed and dried, and converted into 
pulp in the usual way. In case the animal 
| fibrine is not tanned, it is first cleaned by being 
| mixed for about two hours in a composition of 
water, caustic lime, and potash, then washed in 
cold water, and mixed with gypsum, or alumina, 
when it is ready for the pulping engine. 





PRESERVATION OF Booxs aGarinst Dust.—We 
take the following from the London Notes and 
| Queries for August. “Several thousand vol- 
| umes having been under my care for some years 
past, I have been much interested by the recent 
| notes on ‘ Dust on Books.’ In a town residence 
|this insidious and troublesome foe seems quite 
\irresistible. Even in mahogany cases, with 
|sides and back also, and glass doors in front, 
|kept constantly locked, I find it penetrates. 
The best method towards resisting it has seemed 
'to be, laying along the tcp of every row of 
books (which should be almost entirely level), a 

| piece of stiff brown paper-millboard, ete., which 
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completely covers the upper edges of the books, 
and comes a very little over them in front. 
These can be from time to time removed, dusted, | 
and replaced; for it is surprising how soon the | 
dust appears. Without this precaution, I have 
found no benefit from the plan Mr. Limner 
names, of affixing falls to the edge of the book- 
shelves; though I believe his plan of drawing 
blinds down in front of the case would be of 
service in any place where the books are ex- 
posed to the sun, which soon fades the color of 
the bindings. I have thought that books bound 
in morocco or ealf, are much more susceptible, in 
general, of damp, mould-spots, etc., than those 
in cloth, or the half-binding formerly used. 
Perhaps some correspondent can account for, 
or say if experience elsewhere corroborates 
this. S. M. 8.” 


Marryine A Deceasep Wire's Sisrer.—An 
early decision of the vexed question which yet 
divides the British Parliament, and disturbs the 
Bench of Bishops, touching the legality of mar- 
riage with the sister of a deceased wife, is found 
in the Records of the Court of Assistants in Con- 
necticut Colony, in May, 1694. Nathaniel 
Finch was complained of, “for that he hath un- 
lawfully married to Elizabeth Hemmeway,” 
“sister of the said Finch his first wife.” The 
pleas of Finch’s attorney the Court “ esteemed 
to be insufficient, and also of an offensive na- 
ture;” and “having considered the matter of | 
the complaint, with all the circumstances of the 
case, the pleas on both sides, and likewise the | 
rules of God’s word, the judgment of most able | 
Divines, and the Laws of this Colony, do judge | 
the said marriage to be incestuous and unlawful. | 
And this Court do declare the said marriage to 
be wholly null and void, and so to be esteemed 
for the future. And this Court do recommend 
this case to the County Court, to be held at 
New Haven in June next, to make examination 
into the same, and to lay such punishment on 
the said Finch for his said offence as the nature 
thereof doth require. In this Judgment, this | 
whole Court agrees.” 8. D. L. 


Zavoo Tuompson.—The following succinct | 
notice of this indefatigable writer and eminent | 
naturalist is taken from “ Walton’s Vermont 
Register ” for 1857: 

* Born at Bridgewater, Vt., in 1796; gradu- 
ated from the University of Vermont in 1823; 
published his ‘Gazetteer of Vermont’ in 1824, | 
and his (first) ‘History of Vermont’ in 1833 ; | 
was ordained in the Protestant Episcopal | 
Church in 1836; published his ‘ Natural, Civil, | 
and Statistical History of Vermont’ in 1842; | 
visited Europe in 1851, and on his return pub- | 


lished a ‘Journal of a Trip to London, Paris, 
and the Great Exhibition of 1851,’ published 
an ‘Appendix’ to his ‘ History’ in 1853; and 
in 1854 was appointed to his last public service 
as State Naturalist, the duties of which office 
were nearly completed at the time of his death, 
which took place at Burlington, January 19th, 
1856. 

In addition to the works named above, 
should be suggested his ‘ Arithmetic,’ various 


| contributions to public journals on Natural His- 


tory and Geology, and meteorological reports 
and astronomical calculations for ‘ Walton’s Ver- 
mont Register,’ for more than thirty years in 
succession. In his youth, he scarcely possessed 
even the poor advantages for education atforded 
by rural districts half a century ago; and on 
becoming of age, his modesty prevented him 
from seeking aid from others; but relying on 
his own resources, he steadily pursued the stud- 
ies which he loved, and reached an honorable 
rank among the scientific men of his day, both 
at home and abroad. 

At a recent meeting of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, the President submitted the 
tullowing original circular : 

** COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, | 
** Boston, July 28th, 1785. j 

“Sir: In Compliance with the inclosed Reso- 
lutions of the Legislature of this Commonwealth, 
I transmit for the perusal of your Excellency, 
an act passed in their last session for the regu- 
lating of Navigation and Commerce. This Act 
is intended as a temporary expedient, to prevent, 
as far as it is in the power of the legislature of a 
single State, the effects of a system of commer- 


| cial policy adopted by the British Government, 


which, it is conceived, will be ruinous to the 
trade of the United States. That Nation seems 
to build her hopes and expectations of carrying 
these plans into Execution upon a supposed in- 
terference of Commercial Interests among these 
States, and a mutual jealousy arising therefrom, 
which will render it impracticable for them to 
agree to vest Congress with a sufficient power 
to regulate the Trade of the United States. But 
such hopes must be grounded upon an antece- 
dent, and I would hope, a mistaken opinion, 
that these States in the time of their prosperity 


| have lost that sense of Honor and Justice, that 


mutual feeling of friendship and attachment, and 


| above all, that public Virtue and Supreme regard 
| to the Interest and Safety of the whole, which so 


powerfully actuated them in the day of Common 
Danger; and which will be ever essentially ne- 
cessary, so long as they shall continue to be one 
great Confederated Commonwealth. It highly 
concerns united Sovereign States duly to attend 
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to the ruling principles of all well regulated So- 
cieties ; and it concerns them the more, because 
they may be more apt than others to forget, that 
the Interest of Individuals must be governed by 
that of the whole. 

“It is much to be desired that Congress may 
be vested with a well guarded power to regulate 
the Trade of the United States. This being ef- 
fected, the act of our Commonwealth will cease 
to operate. In the meantime it is to be relied 
on, that the mutual friendship and good humour 
of the several States towards each other, their 
sentiments of honor and justice, will be a suf- 
ficient pledge, that when measures wisely calcu- 
lated to defeat the unjust designs of foreigners 
against the Trade or general Interest of the 
United States are taken by any individual State, 
they may be adopted by all; so that no one 
State may be left to suffer essentially in its own 
Trade by its laudable zeal and exertion for the 
Common Safety. 

“IT shall from time to time transmit to your 
Excellency such Acts of the Legislature of this 
Commonwealth as may regard the general In- 
terest of the Confederacy or that of your State 
in particular, and request you to oblige me with 
similar Communications. 

“I have the honor to be, with the most. per- 
fect esteem, Sir, Your Excellency’s Most Obedi- 
ent Humble Serv’t, JamMEs Bowpo1n. 


‘His Excellency the Governor of the State of Mary- 
land.”’ 


Sait River.—Many persons may suppose the 
river of this name to be an imaginary stream, 
up which defeated politicians are sent by a sort 
of figure of speech. Indeed, it is doubtful 
whether one in a hundred ever thought of in- 
quiring into its length, breadth, depth, or local- 
ity. From the description which follows, it is 
certain that the exile has not much of a journey 
to make. 

“ This river (says Bayard Taylor), where it de- 
bouches into the Ohio River, is not more than 
sixty yards in breadth, but very deep. It is 
never fordable, even in the dryest season, and, 
being navigable for fourteen miles above, 
has not been bridged at this point. We de- 
scended its steep and difficult banks, embarked 
our carriages on a flat ferry-boat, and were con- 
veyed across. The view looking up the river 
was very beautiful. Tall sycamores clothed the 
bank, dropping their boughs almost to the 
water, and forming a vista of fvliage through 
which the streain curved out of sight between 
two wooded hills. I longed to be rowed up it. 
While on the spot I took occasion to inquire the 
derivation of the slang political phrase, ‘Rowed 
up Salt River,’ and succeeded in discovering it. 


j Formerly 
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there were extensive salt works on 
the river, a short distance from its mouth. The 
laborers employed in them were a set of athletic, 
belligerent fellows, who soon became noted far 
and wide for their achievements in the pugilistic 
line. Hence it became a common’thing for tho 
boatmen on the Ohio, when one of their number 
became refractory, to say to him, ‘ We’ll row 
you up Salt River,’ when of course the bully 
saltmen would have the handling of him. By 
a natural figure of speech, the expression was 
applied to political candidates ; first, I believe, 
in the Presidential campaign of 1840.” 


Tue Toms or Franxkurn.—“ We are glad,” 
says the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, of 
Sept. 10th, “to have it in our power to state 
that the grave of Franklin is no longer to be 
kept constantly under lock and key, and screened 
by a brick wall from the gaze of those who 
desire to look upon the resting place of the 
Printer Philosopher. Some time since, the 
Hon. Joseph R. Ingersoll, and other public- 
spirited gentlemen, agitated a measure which 
they designed to result in throwing down the 
wall of Christ’s Church burial ground at the 
point where the remains of Dr. Franklin lie, 
and to substitute for the bricks and mortar, 
a neat iron railing, through which all who 
chose might look at the grave, and the lowly 
slab which covers the remains of ‘Benjamin 
and Deborah Franklin.’ 

“It was proposed that the work should be done 
by subscription, provided the consent of the 
vestry of Christ Church could be obtained to the 
measure. The vestry has met within a few days 
and the matter was brought before the body. 
The passage of the following resolutions shows 
that the otlicers of the church cheerfully coin- 
cide with the movement. 

“Resolved, 1. That public sentiment and a just 
and generous desire from every portion of the 
American people have invited the Vestry of 
Christ Church, to put an end to the misappre- 
hensions that have continued to prevail with 
respect to the place of interment of Dr. Frank- 


| lin; at the same time to relieve the tombstone 


of the illustrious philosopher and patriot from 
the concealment which has not ceased to obscure 
it for nearly seventy years. 

“9. That an object of so much merited interest 
may readily be exhibited to general observation 
without intervening in any degree with the re- 
tirement and sanctity of the Cemetery in which 
the remains repose. 

“3. That the tombstone being immediately ad- 
-jacent to the northern front of the grave yard, 
on Arch street, at a distance of eighteen feet 
from Fifth street, the substitution of an open 
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rail work of iron for a portion of the brick wall, 


will open to access and public view a name | 


which is endeared to the country by the warm- 
est feelings of gratitude and veneration, and will 


contribute to keep alive in renewed and perpet- | 


ual sympathy the fame of one who was the pride 
and boast of America, and the benefactor of 
mankind, 

“4, That a Committee of three members of the 
Vestry be appointed for the purpose of carrying 
into etfect the object of these resolutions. 

“Tt will be understood that the Committee of 
the Vestry has been appointed to represent the 
Church in the matter; the latter, of course, re- 
serving to itself the right to approve or disap- 
prove of any plan that may be submitted. 

“It is proposed to take out a panel of the wall, 
immediately opposite the grave of Franklin, and 
to put in its place a neat iron railing, which will 
protect without interfering with the view of 
the tomb. A competent architect will have 
charge of the alteration, and the work will 
probably be commenced at once. In order to 
allow all who desire to do so an opportunity to 
subscribe towards this patriotic work, a sub- 
scription paper will be left with the Librarian 
of the Philadelphia Library.” 


PROLOGUE TO THE TRAGEDY OF ZARA, 
BY GENERAL BURGOYNE. 


Tue following prologue was spoken at the 
opening of the theatre, by the ministerial army 
at Boston. 


In Britain once (it stains th’ historic page), 
Freedom was vital struck with party rage, 
Cromwell the fever watch’d, the knife supply’d, 
She madden’d, and by suicide she died : 

Amidst her groans sunk every liberal art, 

That polish’d life, or humaniz’d the heart ; 

Then sunk the stage, quell’d by the bigot’s roar, 
Truth fled with sense, and Shakspeare charm’d no more. 
To soothe the times too much resembling those, 
And lull the care-tir’d thought, the Stage arose ; 
Proud if you hear, rewarded if you're pleas’d, 
We come to minister to minds diseas’d. 

To you, who guardians of a nation’s cause, 
Unsheath the sword, to vindicate her laws, 

The tragic Scene sets glory up to view, 

And bids heroic virtue live anew. 

With ravished ears and emulative fire, 

Rise Britons to examples we admire, 

Unite the warrior’s with the patriot’s care, 

And while we learn to conquer, wish to spare. 
The comic Muse presides o’er social life, 

And forms the parent, husband, friend and wife ; 
’Tis hers the mind from prejudice to save, 

And call your good old Homer from the grave ; 
To paint from nature and with colors nice, 

Shew us ourselves, and laugh us out of vice. 
Now say ye Boston Prudes (if prudes there are) 
Is this a talk unworthy of the fair ? 

Will form, decorum, piety refuse, 

A call on beauty to conduct the muse, 
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| And by the influence ofthe young and chaste, 


Diffuse instruction, charity and taste? 

Perish the narrow thought, the sland’rous tongue, 
Where the heart's right, the action can’t be wrong— 
Bebold the test, mark as the curtains rise, 

How Malice shrinks abash’d from Zara’s eyes. 


A PARODY ON GEN, BURGOYEE’S PROLOGUE 


TO THE TRAGEDY OF ZARA. 


In Boston once (‘twill stain th’ historic page), 
Freedom was sunk, opprest with tyrant rage ; 
North, chief assassin, then the sword supplied, 
And stabb’d by ministerial hand—she died; 

With her last breath fled ev’ry liberal art, 

That polish'd life, or humaniz’d the heart; 

Then rose a stage, prop’d up by martial roar, 
Where truth, and sense, and Shakspeare charm no more. 
To soothe those times, replete with guilty fears, 
And lull corroding thought, that stage appears, 
Where painted belles with brother beaux are pleased, 
And heads with love of pageantry diseas’d. 

But you, infringers of Heaven’s noblest cause ! 
Who draw your swords to violate her laws, 

The tragic scene will paint to future view, 

And blast your murd’rous actions o’er anew; 
While future offspring watch their parent’s eyes, 
And taught by them, your hateful names despise, 
Unite the Briton with the ruffian race, 

To heaven a pest, to mankind a disgrace. 

The comic Muse, presiding social life, 

That forms the parent, husband, friend and wife, 
That blinded minds from prejudice can save, 

Will call your vaunting leaders from the grave ; 
Will paint from nature, and with colors nice, 
Draw your true pictures, shaded o’er with vice— 
Then say, base Briton’s sons! (for such there are) 
Will this just task demean the beauteous fair? 

Will form, decorum, piety refuse, 

A call on justice to conduct the muse, 

And by the influence of the wise and good, 
Transmit the purchase of their fathers’ blood ? 
Awake each gen’rous thought, each kindly lay, 
And hail the near approach of beaming day. 
Behold this western world an empire rise, 

Which cheats like orient morn th’ enravish’d eyes! 


QUERIES. 


JouRNAL OF Mapam Knyient.—In Madam 
Knight’s Journal of her visit to New York in 
1704, republished in The Living Age for June, 
1858, No. 735, there are several words which I 
have never seen before. Describing a man who 
had lighted a pipe, or “ black Junk,” she says 
he “presents it piping hott to his muscheetos, 
and fell to sucking like a calf, without speaking, 
for near a quarter of an hower.” 

Again, when stopping at a tavern, she says: 
“‘ Shee conducted me to a parlour in a little back 
Lento, w*» was almost fill’d w'* the bedstead,” 
ete.—“ Being at a merchant’s house, in comes 
a tall country fellow, w'® his a/fogeos full of To- 
becco; for they seldom Loose their Cudd, but 
keep Chewing and Spitting as long as they’r 
eyes are open.” 
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Can any of your readers give the origin and 
meaning of the three italicized words? J. 


Witt1am Jounson.—In the Providence Ga- 
zette for Saturday, March 3, 1764 (vol. ii. No. 
72), William Johnson advertises that he will de- 
liver two lectures. on Electricity, at the Court 
House in Providence. The syllabus of the lec- 
tures is the same as that of Professor Kinners- 
ley. 

Oan any of your readers inform me who Wil- 
liam Johnson was, where he lived, and when he 
died ? Hl. G. Jones. 

PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 1, 1858. 

SrricTURESON THE PoWER OF THE PRELACY.— 
“Strictures on the Love of Power in the Pre- 
lacy ; by a Member of the Protestant Episcopal 
Association of the State of S. C.,” is the title of 
a pamphlet which was brought under the con- 
sideration of, and condemned by, the Episcopal 
Convention, in its session at Philadelphia in 
1795. It was written by a member of the House 
of Lay Deputies, who had to retract and apolo- 
gize for his publication, which was declared to 
contain a virulent attack on the doctrines and 
discipline of the church. Who was the author? 

D. 


Diary oF Gorre.—The following extract, re- 
lating to the English regicides, is taken from 
Hutchinson’s “ History of Massachusetts ” (Salem, 
1795), vol. i. p. 197: 

“Goffe kept a journal or diary from the day 
he left Westminster, May 4, until the year 1667, 
which, together with several other papers be- 
longing to him, I have in my possession. Almost 
the whole is in -characters or short hand, not 
very difficult to decypher. The story of these 
persons has never yet been published to the 
world. It has never been known in New Eng- 
land. These papers after their death were col- 
lected, and have remained near a hundred years 
in a library in Boston. It must give some en- 
tertainment to the curious.” 

Is it knowy to what library allusion is here 
made? Or can any one inform me if this diary 
is still in existence ? 8. A. G. 

Boston. 


Marienant—Coriovus Error or Noan WEn- 
sTER.—The quarto edition of Webster’s Diction- 
ary, “revised and enlarged by Chauncy A. 
Goodrich,” published by George and Charles 
Merriam, Springfield, Mass., 1856, has the fol- 
lowing word and explanation : 

“ Malignant—A name of reproach for a Puri- 
tan.” 
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The word was used in a sense prec isely oppo- 
site. Sir Walter Scott, in “ Woodstock,” makes 
Everard say to W ildrake : 

“Now, I prithee, hush,—thou hast, I say, by 
example, ‘become at one time a ‘ Malignant,’ ‘and 
mixed in the party of the late king.” 

Everard (solus).—* If the remembrance served 
to contradict the idea of flitting phantoms and 
unreal dangers, it certainly induced him to be- 
lieve that there was in some part of this exten- 
sive mansion a party of Cavaliers or Malig- 
nants,” ete. 

Markham’s English History, p. 297.— The 
royalists, to show their contempt of the oppo- 
site party, and in ridicule of the formality of 
the close cropped hair of the Puritans, gave 
them the name of ‘ Roundheads,’ while they, 
on their side, gave the royalists the titles of 
‘Cavaliers ’ and ‘ Malignants.’ ” 

Who can — the mistake ? 

CuHAr.eston, 8. C. 


+, Hi, T. 


Kerso.—What is known of a Doctor Kelso, 
who was at New York in 1690-1? Was he the 
“William Kelso, chirurgeon,” who came to New 
ahd Hester, in 1680, 
and for whose apprehension, as Surgeon-General 
in the Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion, the Privy 
Council issued a warrant in 1682? J. H.T.~ 


oF WituiaM Livinestoy.—In 
True American, a newspaper published at 
Trenton, New Jersey, in August, 1801, 1 find 
“Proposals by William Livingston, for publish- 
ing, by subscription, Memoirs or Biographical 
Sketches of William Livingston, Esq., late 
Governor of New Jersey: with a collection of 
his Fugitive Pieces, in prose and verse.” » The 
work was announced to be in three volumes 
octavo, of about 450 pages each, at two dollars 
per volume, and to be put to press as soon as 
fifteen hundred subscribers were obtained. 
Isaac Collins and Son, of New York, undertook 
the printing. From the active career of Gover- 
nor Livingston, in our Revolutionary struggle, 
those *‘ Memoirs” must have been exceedingly 
interesting, Were they published as proposed ¢ 
If not, why not? and what became of them? 
A complete account of their fate would no doubt 
be highly acceptable. In the same newspaper, 
“The Political Writings of John Dickin- 
son, Esq.,” are announced. These, I know, 
were handsomely printed, in two octavo vol- 
umes, by Bonsall & Niles, Wilmington, Del. 
The writer of this had the honour of being one 
of the proof-readers. W. D. 
1858. 
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Portraits of Wasnineton (vol. ii., pp. 151, 
213, 280).—Washington, in his Diary, says: | 
“Saturday, 3d Oct., 1789—Sat for Mr. Ram- | 
mage near two hours to-day, who was drawing | 
a miniature picture of me for Mrs. Washington.” | 
And again, while un his tour through New Eng- 
land: “Tuesday, 3d Nov., 1789—Sat two hours 
in the forenoon for a Mr. , Painter of 
Boston, at the request of Mr. Brick of that | 
Place ; who wrote Majr. Jackson that it was an 
earnest desire of many of the Inhabitants of that 
Town that he might be indulged.” 

Jan any of your readers give me information 
of these portraits? Were they ever engraved ¢ | 
J. B. M. 


New York. 


Simzcon DeWirt.—It is asserted in the Hist. | 
Mag., vol. ii. p. 243, that this State is indebted 
to this gentleman “for the great number of | 
classical names, Virgil, Ovid, Homer, etc., borne | 
by towns in the western counties.” What is the 
authority for this statement ? 


First Book Prixtep West or THE Missis- 
sippi1.—I have in my possession an octavo of 
872 pages, and index, entitled, “The Laws of 
the Territory of Louisiana, comprising all those | 
which are now actually in force within the 
same. Published by authority. St. Louis (L.): 
printed by Joseph Charless, Printer to the Ter- 
ritory, 1808.” 

Upon the title-page of this work is written, 
by Rev. J. M. Peck, late of Rock Springs, IIL, | 
“This was the first book ever printed west of 
the Mississippi. See imprint, 1808. The close 
of the same year [sic] Joseph Charless com- 
menced the first newspaper west of the River. 
The Missouri Republican of 1834 is the lineal 
descendant. J. M. Peck, 1834.” 

Was Mr. Peck correct in the above opinions ? 
The statement of W. T. ©., p. 245, present vol. 
Ilist. Mag., makes the name of the first news- 
paper publisher Joseph Winkle. W. O. F. 

Moro, Illl., Aug., 1858. 





Demopnitus.—Robert Bell, of Philadelphia, 
published, in 1776, a tract of 46 pages, entitled, 
“The Genuine Principles of the Ancient Saxon, | 
or English Constitution, carefully collected from 
the best authorities, with some observations on 
their peculiar fitness for the United Colonies in 
general, and Pennsylvania in particular. By 
Demophilus.” This tract appeared a few days 
after the Declaration of Independence was 
agreed to, viz. July 8, 1776, and contains a copy 
of that instrument. Who was Demophilus? | 

— B. | 
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the courts. 


Dyce Sompre.—In the amusing <Autobio- 
graphy of Lola Montes, she gives what she calls 
‘an example of the romance often found in the 
history of the native rulers of India.” The old 
king of a province near Merut falling in love 
with a beautiful dancing-girl, married her, and 
raised her to the queenly dignity. ‘For some 
time all went on well, the bewitching young 
queen really being the king herself. At length 
there came into that little kingdom an adventu- 


| rer, a European, by the name of Dyce Sombre, 


who entered the army of the Indian king. He 
was young and very handsome, and the charm- 
ing queen took a faney to him, which soon 
ripened into an intrigue, and she at once set 


| about a plan to get the old king out of the way.” 


This she accomplished by a stratagem, and in- 
duced him to commit suicide rather than sur- 
vive a supposed defeat ina revolution of her own 
projecting, in which he was led to believe that 
she had also perished, while “ she had prudently, 
yut most wickedly, staid behind in the company 
of the handsome foreigner.” She afterwards 


| had a son, who was acknowledged by the Eng- 


lish government as heir to her throne; but on 
her death the government abolished the throne 
and pensioned her son, ‘ which was the way it 
kept its promise to the queen.” Such is the re- 
lation of Lola. 

Our interest in the story arises from the con- 
nection of the name of Dyce Sombre with that 
of a distinguished American, General Ochter- 
lony. I find in an English paper of 1855, David 
Ochterlony Dyce Sombre, of Bengal, and after- 


wards of London, represented as born in 


| Sirdhara in 1808, the son of General Alexander 


Dyce, some time an officer in the household of 
her highness, Johanna Sombre, commonly called 
the Begum Sombre of the upper province of 
Bengal, and of Juliana Dyce, grand-daughter of 
General Sombre, who had been the husband of 
the Begum Sombre, and died before her. It is 
further stated that David Ochterlony Dyce Som- 
bre married Mary Ann, daughter of the Viscount 
St. Vincent, in 1840, became deranged, and 
was in possession of great wealth, the disposi- 
tion of which became the subject of litigation in 
This is all | know of Dyce Sombre. 
Our general, David Ochterlony, was a native of 
Boston, and is mentioned among the early stu- 
dents at Dummer Academy. Ie was a descend- 
ant from Alexander Ochterlony, laird of Pert- 
forthy, in Scotland, who died in 1736. His 
father, David Ochterlony, born in 1723, was the 
second son of Alexander, and after residing in 
Boston, died at St. Vincents in 1765. In his 
will he is described as “a mariner.” He mar- 
ried Katharine, daughter of Andrew Tyler, of 
Boston, whose wife was Miriam, sister of Sir 
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William Pepperell. After his death, Mrs. Och- 
terlony went to England, accompanied undoubt- 
edly by her son, where, March 7, 1770, she mar- 
ried Sir [saac Heard, Garter King of Arms, and 
died in 1783. 

In the “ Encyclopedia Americana,” it is stated 
that he was born in 1758, and that he entered 
the East India service as a cadet in 1778. His 
military career was highly successful. He dis- 
tinguished himself in the Mahratta war of 1803, 
and was appointed resident at the Court of 
Delhi. He had afterwards the command of the 
fortress of Allahabad, was made a colonel in 
1812, and major-general in 1814. His services 
in the Nepaulese war were of the highest im- 
portance, and he received an honourable reward. 
In 1816 he was made a Knight Grand Cross of 
the order of the Bath, and in 1817 received the 
unanimous thanks of both houses of Parliament, 
and the highest distinction ever conferred on an 
officer of the East India Company by the sov- 
ereign. He continued high in office in Central 
India until his death, July 15, 1825. He died 
unmarried, and was succeeded by Sir Charles 
Metcalf Ochterlony. 

Can any one explain the connection of the 
name of General Ochterlony with that of Dyce 
Sombre? 8. J. 


WoRCESTER. 


Sir Epmunp Anpros was married three times. 
His first wife was Mary Craven, sister of Sir 
William Craven; his second, a Miss Crispe, a 
relative of Sir Nathaniel Crispe, of London ; the 
name of the third is not known by me. Mr. 
Drake, in his History of Boston, pp. 467, 480, 
calls one of the wives who died in Boston, Lady 
Anne Andros. What was her name before her 
marriage ? B. 


New Enetanp Catecnisms.—From Dr. Cot- 
ton Matlier’s account of ‘‘ The Faith Professed by 
the Churches of New England,” we learn that 
“It was once an wnrighteous and Injurious As- 
persion cast upon the Churches of New England, 
that the World knew not their Principles: 
whereas they took all the Occasions imaginable to 
make all the World know, JZhat in the Doctrinal 
Part of Religion, they have agreed entirely with 
the Reformed Churches of Europe: And that they 
desired most particularly to maintain the Faith 
professed by the Churches of Old England, the 
Country whereto was owing their Original. 
Few Pastors of Mankind ever took such pains at 
Catechising as have been taken by our New- 
English divines: Now let any Man living read 
the most judicious and elaborate Catechisms 
published, a lesser and a larger, by Mr. 
Mather, several by Mr. Cotton, one by Mr. 
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Davenport, one by Mr. Stone, one by Mr. Norris, 
one by Mr. Noyes, one by Mr. Fisk, several by 
Mr. Eliot, one by Mr. Seaborn Cotton, a large 
one by Mr. Fitch, and say whether true Divinity 
were ever better handled; or, whether they 
were not the truest Sons of the Church of Eng- 
land, who thus maintained its Fundamental 
Articles, which are, so many of them first sub- 
scribed, and then denied and confuted by some 
that would monopoltze that Name unto them- 
selves,” 

Elementary books, children’s books, are rarely 
preserved, and as these catechisms were chiefly 
of that class of publications it is very doubtful 
if even one copy of each of the above mentioned 
by Mather, can now be found. Their vital influ- 
ence on New England mind, and character is ines- 
timable, and the recovery and preservation of 
them would render no slight service to the 
philosophical historian. Can they be found? 
what were their titles? when and where were 
they published ? Dory. 


Earty Epitions oF THE AMERICAN PRAYER 
Book (vol. i. pp. 88, 158, 219, 281, 308; vol. 
ii. pp. 148, 211).—Miss Montgomery, in her 
“Reminiscences of Wilmington, Del.,” p. 280, 
says, “ Peter Brynberg, printer, was a worthy 
man of Swedish descent. He kept a bookstore 


here, and was one of the publishers of the Epis- 
copal prayer book, altered to suit the constitu- 
tion of the young Republic.” 

An edition of the New Testament printed in 
1801, by Peter Brynberg, contains a list of books 
printed and sold by him—among them is the 


“Episcopal Prayer Book.” 
this edition extant? 
PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 9, 1858. 


Are any copies of 
A. Y. M. 


Cuvron Recorps or East Hampton, L. I.— 
Church Register of Baptisms and Marriages, by 
the Rev. Thomas James, the first minister in 
East Hampton, Long Island, from 1650 to 1696, 
when he died, is missing. 

It was carried to Connecticut, during the last 
century, for some legal or other purpose, and 
not returned to the parish. 

Can any antiquarian give information of its 
whereabouts ? R. L. M. 


ALBANY. 


REPLIES. 


Extor’s Inpran Bisex (vol. ii. p. 277).—In 
the number for September, page 277, J. R. B., 


| of Providence (the name will be readily sup- 
| plied by all lovers of old books) has furnished a 


very useful list of the copies of Eliot’s Indian 
Bible, so far as they are known to exist in this 
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country; and calls upon all who have other 
copies, or who can tell where they are to be 
found, to send a notice of them to the Historical 
Magazine. 

I am informed that a gentleman of Cambridge 
intends to prepare an historical account of this 
remarkable book. My object is not to forestall 
or supersede his labor, but merely to give a col- 
lation of four copies in my possession, that 
others may by this means ascertain whether 
their copies are complete, or, if imperfect, decide 
to which edition they belong. It would be 
gratifying to know with which of these descrip- 
tions the 27 copies mentioned by J. R. B. cor- 
respond. I trust that either he, or the gentle- 
man to whom I have before alluded, will supply 
this additional information : 

No. 1. The New Testament only, with a 
dedication of that portion of the Bible to Charles 
the 2d, and both English and Indian title pages. 

The new | Testament | of our| Lord and 
Saviour | Jesus Christ. | Translated into the | 
Indian Language | and | ordered to be printed 
by the Commissioners of the Vnited Colonies | 
in New England. | At the charge and with the 
consent of the | Corporation in England | For 


the Propagation of the Gospel amongst the In- 
dians | in New England. | Cambridg | (sic) 


Printed by Samuel Green and Marmaduke John- 
son | MDOLXI. | small 4to. 

The above title is printed in 17 lines, as 
marked, within a rude border; verso blank. 1 
leaf. Dedication “To | the high and mighty | 
Prince | Charles the second” | etc., 4 pages. At 


the top of the dedication an ornament made up | 


of printers’ marks, between two black lines. 

Title in Indian within the same kind of bor- 
der as the English title. Wusku | Wuttesta- 
mentum | Nul-lordumun | Jesus Christ | Nuppo- 
quohwussuaeneumun | a small vignette between 
two lines. Cambridge | Printed by Samuel 
Green and Marmaduke Johnson | mpoxxt. | 

feverse blank. 1 leaf. 

Text, Mat. to the end of Luke A? to L in 4’, 
then John to Rev. Aa to Xx* in 4%. Finis on 
verso of Xx* between two black lines. A blank 
leaf should complete the signature. No Psalms 
or Catechism. 

With the exception of the English title and 
dedication, it will be seen that this corresponds 
with the New Testament of No. 2 and No. 8. 

No. 2. The Bible, with English title and dedi- 
cation of the “whole Bible” to Charles the 2d. 

The | Holy Bible: | containing The | Old Tes- 
tament | and the New. | a black line across the 
page. Translated into the | Indian Language, | 
and | ordered to be printed by the Commission- 
ers of the Vnited Colonies, | in New England, 
at the charge, and with the Consent of the 
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Corporation in England | For the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel amongst the Indians | in 
New England. | another black line across the 
page. Cambridge | Printed by Samuel Green 
and Marmaduke Johnson. | Mpotxit. 

The above title is printed in 17 lines, within 
the same rude border as in No. 1; verso of title 
blank. 1 leaf. Dedication, at the top two 
black lines and the same ornament as in No. 1, 
To | the High and Mighty | Prince | Charles the 
Second | ete., presenting the whole Bible, and re- 
ferring to a former presentation of the New 
Testament; 4 pages. Then follows a leaf, the 
recto of which is blank, and the verso contains 
the titles and numbers of chapters of the books 
of the Old and New Testaments. The title, dedi- 
cation, and this leaf probably form one signature. 
Text, Genesis to Malachi, begins on sig. A, and 
ends on the verso of Mmmmm?’ in4*, At the end 
are the words: Wohkukquohsinwog Quoshod- 
tumwaenuog, and below two black lines across 
the page. 

Title to New Test. in Indian within the same 
rude wood-cut border; and text as described in 
No. 1, except that in the title before the word 
“Cambridge,” there are two black lines across 
the page, without any ornament. “Finis” on 
verso of Xx* between two black lines: a blank 
leaf completes the signature. The Psalms in 
Indian metre succeed, without a separate title 
page, commencing anew on sig. A, with a head- 
ing as follows: Wame | Ketoohomae uketoo 
homaongash | David. | They end on verso of 
Nn’. A leaf follows containing a catechism for 
the Indians, Finis on verso of this leaf Nn*. A 
blank leaf completes the signature.* 

No. 3. The Bible with Indian titles, and with- 
out any dedication. 1663, and Mpotxr. 4to. 

Mamusse | Wunneetupanatamwe | Up-Biblum 
God | Naneeswe | Nukkone Testament | Kah 
Wouk | Wusku Testament. | A black line across 
the page. Nequoshkinnumuk nashpe Wuttinneu- 
moh Christ | noh asoowesit | John Eliot. | A 
black line across, Cambridge. | Printenoop- 
nashpe Samuel Green kah Marmaduke Johnson 

| 1663. 

This title is printed within the same rude 

border, verso of title blank. 1 leaf. Then follow 
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| the leaf of Contents. and the text as in No. 2. 


The title to the New Test., except that be- 
tween the two black lines, there is a printed or- 
nament of stars; verso blank. The text corres- 
ponds with No. 2; a blank leaf completes the 
last signature. The Psalms in Indian metre, 
with a heading as in No. 2, and the Catechism 


* Isaiah Thomas has reprinted the two dedications, 
and mentions that they were inserted in a few copies 
sent to England. 
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sneceed ; a blank leaf completes the signature 
in 4°, 

No. 4. The Bible with Indian titles, and with- 
out a dedication. mMpo~xxxv and 1680. 

The wood-cut border containing the title is 
entirely different from the others. 

The title to the Old Test. is the same as in 
No. 3, except that after the name of John Eliot 
is added in one line “Nahdhtoen ontchetde 
Printenoomuk ” with two black lines, one below 
Wusku Testament, and the other below the ad- 
ditional line. Cambridge | Printenoop nashpe 
Semuel Green MDOLXxxv. | Verso of title blank. 
1 leaf. 

Text, Gen. to Malachi, A to Ppppp in 4, 
ending on verso of that leaf; then follows a leaf, 
the recto blank, and on verso, the names and 
numbers of the books of the Old and New Tes- 
tament; at the bottom of this page the verse 
James i, 26, in Indian. 

Title page to New Test. as in No. 3, except 
that the black lines have no ornament between 
them, and that the imprint reads thus in English : 
Cambridge | Printed for the Right Honorable | 
Corporation in London for the | propogation 
(sic) of the Gospel among the In | dians in New 
England 1680. | Verso blank. 1 leaf. The Text 
begins on sig. A?, and ends on recto of Kk’, 
with the word Finis. Verso blank. 


Then follow the Psalms in Indian metre (on 
sig. Kk*) without a title page, and with the 
same heading as in the Ist edition, but in dif- 


ferent type. The Psalms end on verso of Yy‘, 
the leaf containing the Catechism follows as in 
the Ist ed., but entirely reprinted. 

Thomas says that this edition should have an 
English title page, but I believe that such a title 
has not hitherto been found. In a copy for- 
merly belonging to Prince, the chronologist of 
New England, and now in the library of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, there is a 
printed address to the Honorable Robert Boyle, 
Governor, and to the Company for the Propoga- 
tion of the Gospel, etc., presenting “this second 
edition—much corrected and amended ;” dated 
Boston, Oct. 23, 1685, and signed William 
Stoughton, Joseph Dudley, Peter Bulkley, and 
Thomas Hinckley. This leaf is probably unique; 
it has, however, been copied in fac simile under 
the care of Mr. G. L., of Cambridge. J. L. 


Another Reply.—Two copies of the second 
edition, one of which is nearly complete, but 
neither perfect, are owned by the Connecticut 
Historical Society. 
the Old and New Testaments, in the best 
copy, is a note, that it was “Rec'd from the 
Rev'd Mr. Experience Mayhew by Mr. Ebe- 
nezer Allein, April, 1719.” The autograph 
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On the blank leaf, between | 


[October, 


of a former owner, “nen Elisha yen Noo- 
sooquohwonk, this my hand,” occurs on several 
of the blank leaves, re ol 

[Mr. John Allan, of New York, has a very 
perfect copy of the first edition, dedicated to 
Charles second; we believe also that Mr. Samuel 
G. Drake, of Boston, has a copy. <A copy of the 
edition of 1663 is in the possession of George 
W. Pratt, of Kingston, Ulster County, N. Y. 
There is a good copy of the Testament in the 
library of the Pelham Priory, a seminary for 
young ladies at Pelham, N. Y. We hope per: 
sons having other copies of Eliot’s Bible, or 
knowing where they are, will make a note of 
it, and send to the Magazine.] 


Lake Grorce (vol. ii. p. 278).—This lake 
must have had several Indian names, as it lay 
in territory traversed by Mohawk, Mohe- 
gan, and occasionally Abnaki bands, each of 
whom would give it a name in their own Jan- 
guage. In Mohawk it was termed Andiatar- 
acte, as we are told by the missionary Father 
Isaac Jogues, who was killed by the Mohawks 
in 1646. This missionary reached the lake on 
the eve of Corpus Christi, a catholic holiday 
commemorating the institution of the Eucharist, 
and in consequence gave it the name of Lac St. 
Sacrement, a name which it bore till the time 
of the French war, when the English styled it 
Lake George in honor of the English king. 
Horicon, given in some maps and books, was a 
misprint for Hirocoi, a Latin form of Iroquois. 

The name Andiataracte, is given in New York 
Col. Documents, iii. 559, as Onjadaracte, and 
was translated by the late Mr. Marcou, of Saut 
St. Louis, “‘ The lake closes,” 

EryMoLoey oF Orecon (vol. ii. p. 246).—In 
the fifth part of Schoolcraft’s quarto volume of 
Information respecting the Indian tribes, page 
708, Maj. Bonneville, writing from Fort Vancou- 
ver, informs us that the word is derived from the 
Spanish term OreGano, the old name of early 
mountain men for this country. The same au- 
thority tells us, that it was so named from the 
prevalence of the artemisia, or wild sage, marjo- 
ram,* ete., which characterizes the whole coun- 
try east of the Cascade Mountains, extending to 
the upper Platte. Fremont found this family 
of plants abundant. H. R. S. 

WasuinGron, D. C. 





Nrcro-Eneuisn Testament (vol. ii. pp. 241, 
282).—In the extensive region of Guyana, reach- 
|ing from the Amazon to the Orinoco, and now 


* OriGANuM is the botanical name of the herb mar- 
joram.—Eb. 
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partitioned among several 
ments, whose colonists with their numerous 
African slaves have almost wholly supplanted 
the indigenous tribes, there are spoken not only 
a Negro-English, but also a Negro-Dutch, a 


. ! 
European govern- | 
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Negro-Portuguese, a Negro-Spanish, and a Ne- | 
gro-French tongue, each so named after the lan- | 


guage which enters most largely into its com- | 


position, and in all of which, excepting the 
Negro-Portuguese, there are printed books. 

Of the Negro-English language, the one with 
which we are especially concerned, the follow- 
ing account is given by H. R. Wullschligel, who 


has been engaged in the Moravian Mission in | 


Guyana since 1849, “The first settlers in Suri- 
nam were partly Englishmen, and partly Portu- 
guese-speaking Jews from Brazil and Cayenne. 
Both addressed their numerous slaves in their 
own language, which however was but imper- 
fectly understood and spoken by the negroes, 
who had belonged originally to various African 
tribes. In this manner there were formed 
among the negroes of the colony from the be- 
ginning two new and different modes of speech, 
the Negro-English and the Negro-Portuguese, 
but which, distinct as they may have been at 
first, in the course of time mutually supplied 
each other’s defects, and came to have many 
words and phrases in common, The latter lan- 
guage, originally a corrupted Portuguese, was 
spoken on the numerous plantations belonging 
to Jewish proprietors, whence it was called the 
Dioe-tongo, i. e. the Jew language, but has now 
almost disappeared from the colony, having fol- 
lowed the fortunes of those who introduced it. 
The Negro-English, usually called by the negroes 
themselves Ningre-tongo, Negro language, or 
simply Ningre, negrish, and frequently also 
Bakra, European (doubtless in contradistinction 
to their original African idioms), remained the 
language of the negroes even after the conquest 
of the country by the Dutch, and the cession of 
the same on the part of England to Holland at 
the peace of Breda, and is now, with the above 
exception, the universal language of intercourse 
of the negroes with each other, and also of the 
Europeans with them. 

In this language have been printed the trans- 
lations of the New Testament, Biblical Narra- 
tives from the Old Testament, and a Harmony 
of the Gospels, besides grainmars, dictionaries, 
and other publications, treating of the language 
itself, which are enumerated in Ludwig's Litera- 
ture of American Aboriginal Languages, Lon- 
don, 1858. One of these, the German and 
Negro-English dictionary of Wullschligel, con- 
tains, by way of appendix, a most curious col- 
lection of 707 proverbs. The version of the New 
Testament was made many years ago, by a 





Moravian missionary, and was first printed in 
1829, and again in 1846. In a remarkably 
entertaining paper on it, by Southey (Quart. 
Rev. tor Oct., 1830), he says, “The arrival of 
this new Testament caused great joy both to 
these people and their Moravian teachers—a 
class of missionaries, be it remembered, whose 
conduct has everywhere, and from the very com- 
mencement of their missions, been frec from 
reproach. One of them says, ‘We distribute 
copies gratuitously among poor and indigent 
negroes who are able to read; but if it is possi- 
ble, we engage thei to pay something, in order 
to render the boon more valuable to them; at 
the same time they are reminded of the kind 
interest manifested for the salvation of their 
souls by Christian friends in Europe, where poor 
and rich, high and low, unite for the purpose of 
making them acquainted with the word of life. 
Some give a florin, and others two florins, Dutch 
currency, for a copy.’” 

The Dutch orthography has been adopted for 
the language, so that 7 has the sound of English 
y, dj of English j, sj of sh, oe of 00, in boot, ui 
of 7, in bride, ete., besides which Enghsh words 
undergo various softening modifications, such as 
the change or rejection of harsh consonants, and 
the addition of a final vowel, generally a redu- 
plication of the preceding one; as biri, beer ; 
bribi, believe; srefi, self’; preki, preach; tesi, 
taste ; wassi, wax ; moese, must ; timre, timber ; 
watra, water; smala, small; mofo, mouth ; 
tappo, top ; wroko, work ; lockoe, look ; soesoe, 
shoe. These and other modifications in the 
form of words, such as the running together of 
several into one, as komotto, come out of; ala- 
tem (all time), ever; nebrewantem (never one 
time), never; hoefasi how (how fashion), ete., 
make it at first difficult to recognize our most 
familiar acquaintances in their new guise. The 
language, as may be supposed, is entirely desti- 
tude of inflexions properly so called. Verbs are 
declined thus: Present TENsE; mi si, J see; 
joe si, thow seest ; a si, he sees; wi si, we see; 
oene si, ye see; dem si, they see. Past Tense; 
mi ben si, J saw or have seen; joe ben si, thou 
sawest or hast seen, etc. Furure TENSE; mi sa 
si, J shall see, etc. A close examination of the 
Lord’s Prayer will show that, excepting some 
half dozen Dutch, Portuguese, and negro words, 
it is entirely English. 

Much fault, it is true, was found with the Bible 
Society for its share in this production, which 
was charged with grotesqueness, irreverence, and 
even blasphemy. But these censures evidently 
arose from a want of consideration; for, although 
to an Englishman’s or Dutchman’s ear the lingo, 
or rather as much of it as he could understand, 
would necessarily sound offensive and absurd, 
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yet, as Southey well observes, “to a Russian or 
a Greek it would appear as decorous as any other 
language which he might have occasion to ac- 
quire, and it presents nothing to disturb a Ger- 
man’s gravity.” The great and unanswerable 
argument in favor of printing the work was that 
there were from fifty to sixty thousand human 
beings who understood no other tongue, and to 
whom, of course, neither the language itself nor 
the translation of the Scriptures into it sug- 
gested any ludicrous idea. Whether it is desir- 
able and possible to substitute English or Dutch 
for it, time must show. But it would not be 
difficult to prove that the languages into which 
the Latin was broken up, and which are now 
regarded as models of elegance and the vehicles 
of literature more valuable than the Latin ever 
boasted, would have presented to a Roman of 
the Augustan age the same talkee-talkee appear- 
ance that the Negro-English does to ourselves. 
At all events it is in the highest degree interest- 
ing and instructive to the philologist to watch 
from its origin the growth of a tongue as it were 
beneath his eyes, thus looking down instead of 
up the vista of time, as we generally have to do in 
studying the history and philosophy of language. 

In what has been said, the queries of ‘Rice 
Planter ” will all be found answered. As to the 


notion that there are only four copies of the 
New Testament version in private hands, it is 
probably far from correct, even irrespective of 
the bulk of the copies which are in the posses- 


sion of individuals in Guyana. Although but a 
few copies were retained in England when the 
first edition was shipped oft, yet it is reasonable 
to suppose that a number have found their way 
to Europe in the hands of returned missionaries 
and others, like the one which the writer of this 
possesses, and which was picked out of a Ger- 
man or Dutch second-hand catalogue. The book 
was printed not in “‘ Paternoster,” but in Pem- 
berton Row. ws WT. 


Wasuinoron, D. C., 1858. 


Another Reply.—The following extract, from 
Ludewig’s “ Literature of the American Abori- 
ginal Languages,” will give your correspondent, 
* Rice Planter,” the information he requires. 

“ Necro-Eneiiso.—Called, by the negroes, 
‘ Ningre-tongo,’ ‘ Ningre,’ and also ‘ Bakra,’ is 
the language used by the negroes among them- 
selves in the Dutch colony of Surinam, and with 
their European masters. The language is not 
now what it originally was, viz. a broken or 
corrupted English, but it has expanded into a 
Negro-English-Dutch language. Its general 
structure is English, and very many words are 
of English origin; but those words which .in 
course of time were superadded, with the new 
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ideas they were meant to express, are not taken 
from the English, but the Dutch language, from 
which the Negro-English recruits itself con- 
stantly; whilst many words, originally English, 
have fallen into disuse, and been supplanted by 
corresponding Dutch ones. The Moravians have 
had a mission among the negroes of Surinam 
for the last century. Their translation of the 
New Testament into Negro-English was first 
printed in 1829, and‘again in 1846.” (Ludewig, 
pp. 54, 55). 

Dr. Ludewig refers to one MS., and ten 
printed works—-including vocabularies and gram- 
mars—which treat of the Negro-English lan- 
guage. He also notices the following similar 
jargons: Negro-Portuguese, Negro-Dutch, Ne- 
gro-Spanish, and Negro-French. 

ROBERT TOWNSEND, 

ALBANY, Aug., 1858. 


James Turner, Encraver (vol. ii, p. 246). 
—Although I cannot answer the inquiry of your 
correspondent as to the personal history of this 
early engraver, I have it in my power to contri- 
bute an item respecting his standing in the pro- 
fession, etc. He was employed by the counsel 
for the proprietors of East Jersey to engrave 
the maps for the renowned Dill in Chancery 
against the Elizabethtown people, and although 
the execution of the plates does not manifest 
any remarkable skill, yet, his being selected to 
do the work, is an indication that New York 
did not at that time hold an engraver who could 
compete with him, if indeed any one, residing 
there, pretended to practise the art. The im- 
print on the maps varies, the fullest being as 
follows : 

“Engrav’d by James Turner near the Town 
House, Boston, Mass. Where all Sorts of En- 
graving are done after the best Manner, and at 
the most reasonable Rates.” 

As affording some further information of the 
character of the man and the extent of his busi- 
ness, I give the following transcript of a letter 
addressed “ Mr. J. Alexander In New York.” 


* Boston, Oct. 30th, 1747. 

“By this Post I send 40 prints from Plate No. 
8, directed to Mr. Parker, under cover to Mr. 
Nichols, Postmaster in New York. 

“JT am really very much ashamed of my Con- 
duct with respect to these Plates but I must do 
myself the Justice to say that when you are 
duely Inform'’d of the many unavoidable Hin- 
drances | have met with since I undertook them, 
you will not think my Actions altogether so un- 
accountable as otherwise they might justly ap- 
pear to you. In short I believe that near 3 of 
my Time since I undertook them has been lost 
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thro’ Sickness & lameness, & as it could not I 


think be reasonably expected that I should so 
wholly Confine myself to your Job as to refuse 
being Empluy’d by any other person (as your 
Job could not last always & as I never knew 
the Importance of it & slighting Customers then 
might be slighting them for ever). So after 
every such hindrance my other Employers were 
as pressing for their work as you cou’d possibly 
be for yours, which puzzled me to such a degree 
that being willing to keep my word with all my 
Customers & working a little for each I kept 
my word with none: but had I known the very 
great Consequence of your Work before Dr. 
Douglass this day fortnight inform’d me I wou’d 
have had it finished at any rate tho’ it had cost 
me } as much for the Printing as I was to have 
had for the whole, for till then I tho’t they re- 
lated to a cause already Concluded Instead of 
one still depending. Immediately on his infor- 
mation I went to work tho’ in so low Condition 
of Health that the few I now send are the Work 
of 2 days, as I am fore’d to black & Clean the 
Plates & turn the Press myself, having at pre- 
sent no help, but I hope I am growing stronger 
& have a prospect of help & since I now know 
their Consequence I am determined that you 
shall not be disappointed one post till the whole 
are sent let the Cost to me be what it will. I 
think unless I were void of all Sense & Reason 
this one Circumstance were enough to convince 
you that I wou’d do all in my power to finish as 
s00n as possible since thro’ my delay Instead of 
50 £ your money I shall have scarce 30 £ so 
prodigiously does our money fall. 
“T am §’r your very humble Ser’t 
“James TURNER.” 


It was some time in February, 1748, before 
the job was completed, although there were 
only 250 copies of each plate struck off. 

Tke above jJetter, literally copied from the 
original, will compare very favorably in ortho- 
graphy, grammatical construction and style with 
similar productions from the pens of the best 
educated men of that day. 

W. A. W. 

Newark, N. J., 1858. 


Aronives OF THE Crry or New York (vol. 
ii. p. 210).—The query of “Spero,” it appears 
to me, is not well put. He asks, “‘ Who was 
this Mr. Cruger,” who is charged by Valentine 
(and repeated by McCullough) with having 
“taken away the books and accounts of the 
city,” on its evacuation by the British? The 
statement to which “Spero” excepts is, that 
those records were carried off by “ Mr. Cruger, 
treasurer of the corporation.” Here there is no 
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room for doubt as to the person indicated; for 
it is “‘ Mr. Cruger, the treasurer.” And as John 
Harris Cruger was the known treasurer, Spero’s 
first query is answered by the very statement 
which he quotes. 

The real question in this matter would seem 
to be, Where is the evidence that the treasurer 
did carry away those records? If the fact of 
such exportation shall be established, the next 
question would be, What censure, if any, should 
attach to that act? In its consideration it 
should be borne in mind that the city was un- 
der British military rule from 1776 to 1783. 


H. O. V. 8. 
Mantivs, July, 1858. 


Book Printep iy 1446 wira a Date 
(vol. ii. p. 281).—De Bure’s Bibliographie In- 
structive (Théologie, i. 325) contains a descrip- 
tion of the “‘Sermones aurei de Sanctis Fratris 
Leonardi de Utino,” mentioned in Hist. Mag. 
Of the date 1446, it says, This date is now 
acknowledged to be spurious (fausse), but the 
year in which this volume might have appeared, 
is not yot agreed upon. When De Bure’s work 
was printed (1763), there were two copies of the 
“*Sermones Aurei” in Paris. 


GLITTERING GENERALITIES (vol. ii. p. 278). 
—Hon. Rufus Choate is the author of the above 
phrase. It will be found toward the close of 
his letter to the Whigs of Maine, August 9th, 
1856, in relation to the new Republican Party. 


SPEAKING For Bunxuo (vol. ii. pp. 37, 248).—In 
the Hist. Mag. for the present month (August), 
page 248, it is alleged on the authority of J. T. 
Buckingham’s ‘“ Personal Memoirs,” that the 
phrase “speaking fo: Buncombe” originated 


with Mr. Culpepper, when advocating the 
‘“Compensation Law,” of the 14th Congress. 
It is also stated that “Buncombe County, in 
North Carolina, was a part of the district which 
Mr. Culpepper represented, and the place of his 
residence.” I have not seen the “* Memoirs” re- 
ferred to; but I apprehend there is some inac- 
curacy in the statement. I was present at the 
passage of that law—which was rushed through 
the House after a hurried and rather undignified 
discussion—and can only say that I heard nothing 
of the phrase aforesaid at that time. Mr. Cul- 
pepper usually made brief speeches; and I pre- 
sume never had occasion to speak specially for 
“ Buncombe,” because Buncombe was neither 
“the place of his residence,” nor “ a part of the 
district” which he represented. His residence 
was in Montgomery County—a considerable dis- 
tance from Buncombe. According to my recol- 
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lection, the phrase originated near the close of 
the debate on the famous “ Missouri Question,” 
in the 16th Congress. It was then used by Felix 
Walker—a naive old mountaineer, who resided 
at Waynesville, in Haywood, the most western 
county of North Carolina, near the border of the 
adjacent county of Buncombe, which formed 
part of his district. The old man rose to speak, 
while the House was impatiently calling for the 
“Question,” and several members gathered 
round him, begging him to desist. He perse- 
vered, however, for a while, declaring that the 
people of his district expected it, and’ that he 
was bound to “make a speech for Buncombe.” 
My seat was near him at the time, and although 
thirty-eight years have since elapsed, my mem- 
ory has constantly retained a distinct impression 
of the circumstances here related. For other 
notices of the matter, see “ Lossing’s Field-Book,” 
vol. ii. page 469; and “ Lippincott’s Gazetteer,” 
Article Buncombe. It just now occurs to me 
to suggest (and perhaps it may partly explain 
Mr. Buckingham’s account) that, as both Cul- 
pepper and Walker were members of the 16th 
Congress, Mr. O. may have heard his colleague’s 
excuse for speaking, and then declared that he 
(Culpepper) “‘ was not speaking merely for Bun- 
combe, but for the nation.” That is the only way 
in which I can reconcile the two statements. 


W. D. 
WESTCHESTER, Pa., Aug. 9, 1858. 


Another Reply.—I notice in the last number 
of your valuable periodical that the word 
Bunkum is said to have originated in the United 
States Congress. I think this is a mistake. 
When I was a boy, some twenty years ago, it 
was usual in the town in which I dwelt for boys 
to call anything particularly good “ Bunkum.” 
My seniors, whose youth extends back to the 
beginning of this century, tell me that the ex- 
pression was common in their day, which car- 
ries it back much farther than your correspon- 
dent. By giving this an insertion in your 
magazine you will oblige a subscriber. R. 


“Toe Srars anp Stripes” (vol. ii. p. 271).— 
As confirmatory of the statement in the Septem- 
ber No. of the Hist. Mag., page 272, that the 
ship “ Bedford” was the first vessel that dis- 
played ‘the thirteen rebellious stripes of Ame- 
rica in any British port,” I send you the follow- 
ing, obtained in 1852 from Oaptain Coffin 
Whippey, at that date 89 years of age, and the 
oldest man in Nantucket. 

‘““ When peace took place, John Locke was 
mate with Capt. Wm. Mores, in the ship Bed- 
ford, belonging to the Rotch family, with a load 
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of oil. They arrived in the Downs on the 23d * 
of February, 1783, on the day of the signing ot 
the Treaty of Peace between Great Britain, 
France, and the United States, and afterwards 
went up to London, and were the first to display 
the American flag in the Thames.” The same 
story is confirmed in a letter from William 
Rotch, Jr. J. G. Looxe. 


Dr. Duptery Woopsrince (vol. ii. p. 278), 
who graduated at H. O. 1724, was the eldest 
son of Rev. Ephraim W., the first minister of 
Groton, Conn., and Hannah, daughter of James 
Morgan. Rev. Ephraim was a son of Rev. 
John W., of Killingsworth and Weathersfield, 
and grandson of Rev. John and Mrs. Mercy 
[Dudley] Woodbridge, of Andover-and New- 
bury. An obituary notice of Dr. Dudley Wood- 
bridge, in the Conn. Gazette of Oct. 22d, 1790, 
gives his age as 85 (“ etat. 86”). See also Miss 
Caulkins’s ‘ Hist. of New London,” pp. 418, 498, 

J. H. T. 


Another Reply.—In answer to the inquiry of 
t?t (vol. ii. p. 278), I send the following facts, 
which may in part answer his purpose: 

Rev. Ephraim Woodbridge, the first pastor of 
the First Church of the Standing Order in Gro- 
ton, Conn., died December 1, 1725, after a pas- 
torate of twenty-one years. Mr. Dudley Wood- 
bridge appears as executor to the estate of Rev. 
E. Woodbridge; hence I infer that he was the 
son of this minister. He was, at least, an edu- 
cated and pious man, as the following record will 
evince: “ Att a Town Meeting held in Groton, 
November 18th, 1725, Mr. Dudley Woodbridge 
Chosen to Preach the Gospell in Sd Town till 
March next.” The town continued to employ 
him for about two years; but I think he was not 
ordained. His subsequent history is to me 
unknown. F. Denison. 

Norwicu, Conn., 1858. 

ABBREVIATED Worps (vol. ii. pp. 183, 248).— 
An erratum is always ungraceful, and one to a 
little note in a magazine particularly so. 

In the issue of the Historical Magazine for 
August I am made to misrepresent the character 
of the reprint of Mandeville’s Travels, and to 
add a note which must appear either incompre- 
hensible or nonsensical. All arises, I believe, 
from the uncertain manner in which we write 
the letter zed, or z» In Mandeville’s Travels we 
find the words azen, zon, zif, zaf, zou, etc., for 
agen, gon, gif, gou, etc. Your printer has sub- 
stited for the English z the proper Anglo-Saxon 
g, and I am made to declare that this is the 


* You will note a variation of 20 days in the two 
statements; the 3d was probably the true date. 
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more remarkable because these words are given | 


in the same way (i. ¢., correctly) in the glossary. 
I feel the more interested in this matter, be- 
cause it was this remarkable use of the English 
z in this book which first directed my attention 
to the study of the old English. 
Respectfully, 
B.A PF 


Cuarueston, 8. C. 


Another Reply.—Your correspondent, “ F. 
A. P.,” is naturally somewhat mystified in re- 
gard to the character z. 
from “ Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words,” will clear up the difficulty. 

“©, This character is found in early English 
MSS., written after the twelfth century. It is 
a corruption of the Anglo-Saxon letter g, and 
sometimes answers to our g, sometimes to y, 
sometimes to gh, and also to a mute consonant 
at the commencement of a word. In the mid- 
dle of a word it occasionally stands for 7 ; in the 
same manner the Anglo-Saxon g has been 
changed into 7, when in a similar position. It 
should be remarked that the letter 2 often ap- 
pears in MSS. under this character, with which, 
however, it has clearly no connection. It is 
therefore incorrect to substitute it as an equiva- 
lent for 2, or vice versd. When it occupies the 
place of the Anglo-Saxon letter, no other cha- 
racter represents its exact force.” 

In a single couplet, quoted by Halliwell from 
an old MS., three of the different uses of the 
character, specified above, are to be found: 


«« wore was seid and ut so beth, 
Herte for goteth that ege not seth.” 


It is scarcely necessary to modernize the 
above, or to remind your readers that the y of 


eye has the sound of 7 The use of z as gh is 
found in the word knizthode. As a mute con- 
sonant it appears in gerthe. 

Rosert TowNsEND. 
Apany, Aug., 1858. 


Fort Wasntineton (vol. ii. p. 278).—“ W.” 
will find an answer to his query concerning the 
origin of the name of Fort Nonsense, near Mor- 
ristown, New Jersey, in Lossing’s “ Pictorial 
Field-Book of the Revolution,” vol. i. p. 306, 
second edition. Referring to a visit to Kimble’s 
Mountain, near Morristown, Mr. Lossing ob- 
serves: ‘*It was upon the southern slope of this 
mountain that the American army, under the 
immediate command of Washington, was en- 
camped during the winter of 1779-80; and 
upon the same ridges (which terminates ab- 
ruptly at the village) half a mile from the 
Green, are the remains of Fort Nonsense. It 
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was nearly sunset when I ascended the hill, ac- 
companied by Mr. Vogt, editor of one of the 
village papers. The embankments and ditches, 
and the remains of the block-houses of Fort 
Nonsense were very prominent, and the form 
of the embryo fortification might be distinctly 
traced among the trees. Its name was derived 
from the fact that all the labor bestowed upon 
it was intended merely to counteract the de- 
moralizing effects of idleness. The American 
army was comfortably butted, and too remote 


The following extract | #24 secure from the enemy to make camp duty 


at all active. Washington foresaw the evil ten- 
dency of idleness, and discreetly ordered the 
construction of a fort upon a hill overlooking 
the town. There was no intention to complete 
it; and when the winter encampment broke up 
in the spring, the work was, of course, aban- 
doned.” 


First Book Privtep 1n Mexico (vol. ii. p. 
245).—Rich, in his catalogue of books relating 
to America, printed prior to 1700, p. 5, claims 
a different work from that mentioned by “ Rice 
Planter” as *‘ beyond a doubt the earliest book 
printed in the New World,” and consequently 
in Mexico. The year and name of the printer 
are, however, the same, and it will require a 
very intimate, nay, minute acquaintance with 
Mexican bibliography to determine to which. 
work belongs the honor of being the “first book 
printed in Mexico.” 


Trroe’s NEoK (vol. i. p. 102).—-In the narrative 
of George Mathews, which was published in 
No. 4 of the Historical Magazine, mention is 
made of Frog’s Neck, to which is affixed a star, 
referring to the query underwritten “ Throg’s 
Neck?” By the latter name the point of land 
in question is now generally known and it is 
designated by that title on the U. S. Coast Sur- 
vey charts. The old inhabitants in the vicinity, 
and indeed throughout the county, call it 
“Frog’s Neck.” In strict propriety it should 
be called Throckmorton’s Neck, but long usage 
has confirmed the title of Throg’s Neck, and by 
the latter name it.will doubtless always be 
known. : 

John Throckmorton, the original patentee, 
emigrated from England to Nantucket, Mass., in 
the early part of 1631, whence, after residing 
for a brief season in Rhode Island, he removed 
to Westchester County, N. Y., “ with thirty-five 
associates who came from New England, with 
the approbation of the Dutch authorities.” In 
response to Throckmorton’s petition, praying 
leave to settle within the limits of the New 
Netherlands, a “land brief” by order of “the 
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noble lords, the directors and council of the New 
Netherlands,” bearing date, July 6, 1648, was 
issued to him. This grant, subsequently called 
Throckmorton’s Neck, was bounded on the north 


by Eastchester Neck, on the east by Eastchester | 


Bay and Long Island Sound, on the south by 
the East River, and on the west by Westchester 
Oreek. It was the scene of important military 
operations during the revolutionary war, other 
than those mentioned in Mathews’ narrative. 
(See Heath’s Memoirs.) Joun Fow er, JR. 


New Rocue..e, Westcuester Co., N. Y. 
Sept. 7, 1858. 


Reuigious Liserty (vol ii. p. 279).—In the 
Historical Magazine for September, page 279, is 
an interesting list of the Petitions for religious 
liberty, addressed to the colonial assemblies of 
New England and to the mother country, the 
earliest of which appears to have been in the 
year 1704. No doubt there were persons in 
those colonies who were desirous of such liberty 
prior to that date. At any rate, the Founder 
of Pennsylvania went for it, in his province, 


without waiting to be petitioned. As early as | 


1688, in a letter to Sir William Popple, then 


Secretary to the Plantation Office, he speaks of | 


his “constant zeal for an impartial liberty of 
conscience ;” and adds, “I ever understood that 


to be the natural right of all men; and that he | 


that had a religion without it, his religion was 
none of his own. For what is not the religion 
of a man’s choice, is the religion of him that im- 
poses it, so that liberty of conscience is the first 
step to have a religion. This is no new opinion 
with me.”—Proud’s History of Pennsyloania, 
vol. i. p. 325. W.D 


WestcuEstTeER, Pa., Sept. 8, 1858. 


Oxtpest Dairy Newspaper (vol. ii. pp. 150, 
211, 280).—Since my communication, on page 
211, I have met with the obituary notice of 
Francis Child, Esq., from which we learn when 
the first daily was issued at New York. This 
notice is in Hazard’s Register of October, 1830, 
page 269, and is copied from the ‘“ Free Press.” 
After giving an interesting account of Mr. Child 
in early life, it goes on to say: ‘On the termina- 
tion of the war of the Revolution, Mr. C. settled 
in the city of New York, where, having obtained 
a printing establishment by the aid of Dr. 
Franklin, he commenced, March Ist, 1785, the 
publication of the jirst daily paper in that city, 
under the title of ‘The New York Daily Adver- 
tiser, by Francis Child & Co., No. 17 Duke street, 
one door from the corner of Old Slip and Smith 
street. Price four cents,’ and continued its pub- 
lication under the same title till 1795.” Was 
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not this continued by Lang & Turner, under the 
title of the New York Gazette? 

J. W. P., page 280, states that attempts wero 
| made to publish a daily newspaper at Boston, in 
1796, 1798, and 1809, but that the papers were 
| discontinued in each case after a brief existence, 
}and that the Boston Daily Advertiser “ com. 
|menced about 1813,” was the first successti| 
jattempt at establishing a daily newspaper in 
Boston. Could not the exact date of the first 
issue in 1813 be given? Rersitia, 

PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 7, 1858. 


Quotation Marks (vol. ii. p. 247).—The ex. 
| planation given of the origin of these signs is, | 
| think, erroneous. They were invented by a Mr. 
Guillemet, or Guilimet (not Gillemont), as a sub- 
| stitute for the antilambda, which was used in old 
| manuscripts to indicate quotations, and they have 
|always been used for that purpose. The anti- 
| lambda resembled a lambda turned upon its side 
|thus <>. In some old works the Guillemets 
| have the angular form of the antilambda; but 
lthe modern French use curved characters, re- 
sembling inverted commas. A. H. 





Nepuew (vol. i. p. 153).—Rev. Francis Dane, 
| of Andover, Mass., in his will, dated 1693, calls 
|his grandchildren, his grandsons and grand- 
daughters; but styles his great-grandchildren, 
his nephews and nieces. This is the latest in- 
stance I have found of the word nephew being 
used with its original signification; and, though 
I cannot say when it was first employed in the 
sense now attached to it, I am quite certain it 
was so used much earlier than this. J. D. 


Obituary. 


At Middletown, Ct., Aug. 21st, Francois Jomon- 
not Oliver, Esq., at the age of 81 years, a gen- 
tleman long known and highly esteemed. Mr. 
Oliver was the son of Ebenezer and Susannah 
(Johonnot) Oliver, and was born in Boston the 
10th of October, 1777. He pursued his pre- 
paratory studies at the Public Latin School in 
Boston ; graduated at Harvard College in 1795, 
and was the last survivor but one of his class— 
Rev. Caleb Bradley, of Portland, Me., being now 
the only one living. 

Mr. Oliver was a merchant, and began busi- 
ness in Boston in 1805 at No. 45 Long wharf. 
In 1815 he entered into copartnership with the 
late Cornelius Coolidge, under the style of 
Cornelius Coolidge & Co., and they transacted 
business at. No. 53 Long wharf. This partner- 
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ship was dissolved two years afterwards. On 
the 13th of June, 1818, the American Insurance 
Company in Boston was incorporated, and 
Mr. Oliver was elected its first president. This 
office he continued to hold until the autumn of 
1835, when he resigned it, and was elected 
president of the City Bank, where he continued 
by successive reélections until 1840, when he 


removed to Middletown, and there passed the | 


remainder of his life. He was elected a repre- 
sentative to the Legislature in 1822 and 1823, 
was a member of the Boston Common Council 
in 1823, 1824, 1825 and 1828, and was its presi- 
dent in 1824 and 1825. 


At Burlington, Vt., Aug. 23, James Eppy, 
General Superintendent of the American Tele- 
graph Company. 

“Mr. E.,” says the NW. Y. Tribune, “was a 
gentleman of much energy of character, and as 
a telegraph manager he had no superior. In 
private life he was amiable and unassuming—a 
gentleman in his bearing, and a Christian in his 
daily walk. He was about forty years of age, 
and a native of Ithaca, in this State. Mr. Eddy 


was one of the pioneers in the introduction of | 


the Magnetic Telegraph at the East, and built 
the first line east of Boston, and between that 


city and Calais, Me., and at the time of his | 
death was the general manager of between three | 
and four thousand miles of wire, extending | 
throughout the New England States and as far | 


south as Philadelphia. We understand all the 
oflices connected with the American Telegraph 
Company will be draped in mourning as a mark 
of respect to his memory.” 


At Claremont, N. H., Aug. 26th, Hon. Ratru 
Meroatr, Ex-Governor of New Hampshire. He 
had been ill for two months with a carbuncle 
upon the back of the neck, and for a time suffer- 
ed intensely. For two weeks past he had been 
comparatively easy, when the disease taking an 
erysipelas form caused a fatal termination. He 
was sixty-one years old, and leaves a wife and 
three children. 
Manchester (N. H.) American, a native of 
Charlestown, in this State, where he followed 
farming till eighteen years old. He entered 
Dartmouth College in 1819, and graduated in 
the class of 1823. Among his classmates were 
W. W. Stickney, of Exeter, and J. 8. C. Knowl- 
ton, of the Worcester (Mass.) Palladium. In 
1825 he began the practice of law at Newport, 


and five years after was elected Secretary of | 


State, an office which he held for several years. 


He also held a clerkship at Washington for a | 
In 1852 he was chairman of the | 


short time. 
committee for compiling the laws or the State, 
and in 1852 and 1853 was a member of the 
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Ilouse from Newport. He was elected gover- 
nor in March, 1855, and was reélected the next 
year. At the close of his gubernatorial term, 
he removed to Claremont, but did not actively 
engage in professional business. He retired 
from public life with the confidence and respect 
of his political friends. Gov. Metcalf was a man 
of sound, but not brilliant talents. His views 
were practical, and although never a public 
speaker, he had an extensive acquaintance as a 
safe legal adviser. 


At Hogansburg, N. Y., Aug. 28, the Rev. 
ELEazer WiL11AMs, of dropsy, after a protracted 
illness. He was well known of late years by 
his pretensions to be the Dauphin of France, 
one of several claimants to be considered the son 
of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, whose death 
at the Temple, though matter of history, has 
been the subject of occasional popular disbelief. 
The “coincidences” of Williams to be regarded 
| as the Dauphin were first brought forward in an 
article in ‘ Putnam’s Monthly,” for Feb. 1853, 
| entitled “‘ Have we a Bourbon among us?” this 
| was followed the next year by a volume, the pro- 
duction of the author of the article, the Rev. 
John A. Hanson, entitled “The Lost Prince: 
| facts tending to prove the identity of Louis the 
Seventeenth, of France, and the Rev. Eleazer 
Williams, Missionary among the Indians of 
North America.” Jt was a novelty, and amusé- 
ment for the public for a time, and brought Mr. 
Williams into considerable notice. Though 
argued with pertinacity, the claim involved too 
many loose assumptions to be of importance, 
and the newspaper interest, which had been 
excited in the matter, soon died away. The 
following “obituary” is from the New York 
Express : 

“His last words were, ‘Lorp Jesus Curist, 
have mercy on me and receive my spirit.’ He 
was buried with Masonic honors, and the ser- 
vices of the Episcopal Church. In the house he 
occupied, the floors were all bare, and the only 
furniture was a very small table, a small old 
trunk containing the robe in the East front room, 
and a pine board bench in the hall. Back of 
the house was a plain turned maple bedstead 
and a pine board upright box with a seat in it. 
There were also in the house three chairs, one 
| small bedstead and a straw bed, one other small 
table, and one other old trunk. He was the son 
| of an Indian woman by a white father. The 
date of his age was probably about seventy- 
| three. One of the mysteries of his history, on 
which his royal pretensions were partly founded, 
was the fact that funds were supplied by some 
}unknown hand for his education, and he was 
| put at school at Long Meadows, Mass. Tis 
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health was bad, he was scrofulous and for a 
time idiotic, so that he learned but slowly ; and 
it was not until he had attained manhood and 
the complete restoration of his intellect, that his 
education was accomplished. In 1812, when he 
was 27 years of age, he was still at school, under 
the tuition of Rev. Mr. Hale, at West Hampton, 
Mass. In the war with England he became a 
confidential agent of the government among the 
Northern Indians. He received a wound at 
Plattsburg in1814. After, he became interested 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church, and in 1825 
was ordained. He acted as a missionary in 
northern New York and Wisconsin, but for the 
last five or six years has spent most of his time 
at Hogansburg and St. Regis, two forlorn In- 
dian villages, situated on the Canadian frontier, 
some of his parishioners living in Canada, and 
some in New York. Mr. Williams was married 
in 1823, to Miss Mary Hobart Jourdan, of Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, who is described as a relative 
of Marshal Jourdan. They had two daughters 
and a son, the latter of whom alone survives. 
He is now about thirty-four years of age.” 


Hotices of Hew Publications. 


An Analytical Index to the Colonial Documents 
of New Jersey, in the State Paper Offices of 
England. Compiled by Henry Stevens, 
(F. 8. A. Lond.) edited, with notes and refer- 
ences to printed works and manuscripts in 
other depositories, by William A. Whitehead. 
New York: published for the New Jersey 
Historical Society. D. Appleton & Co, 1858. 
pp. 504. 

In the preface to this important volume it is 
stated that the expense of procuring the list of 


» > . “i 
documents from England was defrayed by pri- | 


vate subscription, the legislature of New Jersey 
having refused, on repeated occasions, to aid in 
the matter. Mr. Whitehead remarks that “it 
was evident that private enterprise and patriot- 
ism must be resorted to if success were desired ; 
and the late James Gore Kine, then a most 
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chusetts Historical Society, and the Presby- 
terian church in Philadelphia, besides the pri- 
vate collections of Mr. Whitehead, and of Miss 
Rutherfurd, of Eastridge, near Newark, daugh- 
ter of the late Hon. John Rutherfurd, and a 
descendant of Lord Stirling. These additions 
to the list of documents, together with the Notes 
of Mr. Whitehead, the indefatigable editor of the 
work, give it greater completeness, and enable 
the student of the history of New Jersey to see 
almost at a glance where are to be found the 
sources of original information respecting every 
period in the annals of the State. 

The Index commences with the year 1649, 
the date of a certificate of John Fenwicke’s 
church membership; and the next document in 
the list is a military commission to the same 
person, in the parliamentary army, dated Sept. 
4th, 1651; both documents are original, and 
belong to the N. J. Historical Society. Fen- 
wicke, a Quaker, was subsequently one of 
the two proprietors of West Jersey. But the 
first document in the list strictly relating to the 
history of New Jersey, is dated March 12, 1663- 
4, being the “Patent from King Charles II. 
to the Duke of York, for New Jersey in Amer- 
ica.” The same year, 1664, June 23 and 24, 
are dated the lease and release of this patent 
from the Duke of York to Lord Berkeley and 
Sir George Carteret, of New Cwesarea, the ori- 
ginals of which are in Miss Rutherfurd’s collec- 
tion of MSS., at Eastridge. 

Thus commences the English history of New 
Jersey, and the Index is brought down from 
that period to the end of the last century. The 
antecedent period, when the country was suc- 
cessively under Swedish and Dutch jurisdiction, 
| forms no part of this work, having been already 
| provided for by Mr. Brodhead’s list of docu- 
| ments relating to New York, now in the course 
| of publication at Albany. 

Having thus indicated the general character 
of this work, so ably and thoroughly edited by 
Mr. Whitehead, we welcome it as a valuable 
acquisition to the lover of American history, 
and an indispensable key to a portion of the 
documentary treasures locked up in English 
archives. 





efficient member of the Society, generously | 


leading the way by a proffer of one-fifth of the 
entire expense, a sufficient sum was soon pro- 


cured, and the services of Mr. Henry Stevens | 


engaged.” —P, xix. 

The additions made by Mr. Whitehead to the 
index furnished by Mr. Stevens, appear to con- 
stitute a large portion of the volume. They are 
derived from several sources, amongst which 
are the collections of manuscripts in the libra- 


rics of the N. J. Historical Society, the Massa- | 


| An Historical Account of American Coinage. 
By Jonun H. Hicxcox, member of the Albany 
Institute; with plates. Albany, N. Y.: Joel 
Munsell. 1858. 


One of the ouvrages en petit nombre which 
are beginning to appear among us, evincing an 
| increasing taste for more beautifully printed 
| books than our enterprising publishers usuully 
give us. “Thedesign of the work,”—we let the 
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author speak for himself,—‘“ is to give an account 
of the legally authorized coinage of the United 
States of America, during the periods of their | 
colonial history and their existence as a united | 
republic.” He truly adds that nothing as com- 
prehensive has heretofore been attempted, nor | 
is there any separate publication on either our 
colonial or early federal coinage. He therefore 
deserves the gratitude of all historical students 
for thus introducing us to American Numis- 
matics. 

During the colonial state, Massachusetts, 
Maryland, Carolina, New Hampshire, and Vir- | 
ginia had coins, as Vermont had during the | 
revolution. Afterwards, but prior to the coin- 
age now in use, money was struck by Vermont, 
Connecticut, New Jersey and Massachusetts, 
and by the Continental Congress. 

Of all these Mr. Hickcox gives the history, 
and in the appendix, the various acts passed in 
relation to them, thus rendering the work ex- 
tremely reliable for reference. 

A chapter on unauthorized coins closes the 
treatise, which is admirably printed and illus- | 
trated with five plates containing extremely ac- 
curate representations of 33 American coins of 
what may be termed ancient date. 


Battles of the United States, by Sea and Land ; 
embracing those of the Revolutionary and 
Indian Wars, the War of 1812, and the Mexi- 
can War; with official documents and biogra- 
phies of the most distinguished military and 


naval commanders, By Henry B. Dawson, 
member of the New York Historical Society, 
etc. Illustrated with numerous highly-finish- 
ed steel engravings, including battle scenes 
and full-length portraits, from original paint- 
ings by Alonzo Chappel. 4to. Part I. New 
York: Johnson, Fry & Co. 


The initial number of a new serial work, 
uniform with Spencer’s History of the United 





States, which, while it is intended for popular 
circulation, is written with the painstaking 
fidelity of close antiquarian study. Mr. Dawson, 
the author, is a zealous historical student, hav- 
ing already given good earnest to the public in 
this cause by several special papers of value and 
interest. A paper on “Anne Hutchinson,” 
read before the Baptist Historical Society ; the 
elaborate and extensive article on the historical 
incidents of ‘The New York Park and its vicin- 
ity,” contributed to the City Corporation Manual | 
for 1855, and a paper read before the New York | 
Historical Society, the last season, on “The 
Military Retreats through Westchester in 1776,” | 
pledge Mr. Dawson to the public for no slight | 
diligence and labor in the present extensive | 


| the support of the work. 


~ 
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undertaking. The first division of his subject 
includes the revolutionary and early Indian 
wars from 1775 to 1800, commencing with a 
chapter on Lexington and Concord, which is 
published entire in the number before us. This 
is told with remarkable fidelity, a distinct 
voucher for every fact being found in the copi- 
ous references at the foot of the page. Proper 
names are given at length. The whole reads 


| like an exact statement by an eye witness—if 


one witness could have seen the whole. The 
text is well supported by an appendix to each 
chapter of the most striking contemporary 
documents with occasional biographical notices 
of the actors. This is an excellent feature. In- 
deed, the work on the whole is undertaken ona 
plan beneficial to a large “reading public,” 
which, it might be wished, were oftener ap- 
proached in this sensible way. 

Life and Correspondence of James Iredell, one 
of the Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. By Grirrirn J. 
MoRea. 2 vols. 8vo. Appleton, 1857-8. 
The conspicuous men in French history write 

their memoirs, or are supposed to write them. 

With us the correspondence of a public man is his 

autobiography. The present volume completes 

the Life and Correspondence of Judge Iredell, 


|in which the editor has most happily and 


modestly fulfilled his office, giving just what 
narrative was required to connect the letters 
and no more. The correspondence in itself is 
of a most varied character, and gives a most 
lively picture of social and political life, espe- 
cially in North Carolina. It thus forms another 
addition to the many general and partial histo- 
ries of that state which seem to come so rapidly 
from the press. 

The volumes are, of course, in the neat style 
of the Appletons, well and carefully printed. 


Records of the Colony or Jurisdiction of New Ha- 
ven from May, 1653, to the Union. Together 
with the New Haven Code of 1656. Tran- 
scribed and edited by Charles J. Hoadly, State 
Librarian. Hartford, 1858, 8vo., pp. 626. 

Tis second volume of Records, edited by 

Mr. Hoadly, completes the second series, so far 

as it exists, of the records of the separate juris- 

diction of the Colony of New Haven. Its fair 
type and open page, and the judicious selection 
of supplementary matter, are highly creditable 
to Mr. Hoadly’s editorial ability, and to the 

State of Connecticut, which has contributed to 

Yet Connecticut, it 

should be remembered, was the first State—cer- 

tainly in New England, we believe the first in the 
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Union—to set the good example of making 


accessible her early records. 

The chief subject illustrated by these Records, 
is the history of the Union of 1665, between 
Connecticut and New Haven; a measure of im- 
portance, as solidifying two small common- 
wealths into one larger and stronger one. 

The first clause of the “fundamental agree- 
ment,” which precedes the colonial laws printed 
in 1656, forbids to all except members of “the 
approved churches of New England,” the power 
to hold any magistracy or civil office, to vote, 
or to hold “any chief military office or trust ;” 
for which are quoted in the margin, as author- 
ities, Deut. i, 13; Exod. xviii., 21; Deut. xvii., 
15; and Jer. xxx, 21. The clause defining the 
power of the General Court is so worded, al- 
though (purposely?) confused in construction, as 
to restrict that body in matters both temporal 
and spiritual, to Scripture enactments, as far as 
they should go. Yet, as Mr. Hoadly remarks, 
“The union was a real advantage to the inhabi- 
tants of both colonies, and contributed essentially 
to the peace, strength, prosperity and conve- 
nience of them and their posterity ,” and it was 
likewise perfectly satisfactory to a large major- 
ity of the New Haven colonists, who had formed 
themselves, as compared with their Connecticut 
neighbors, under an arbitrary and irresponsible 
government. 

The breaks in the series of documents in the 
New Haven Records relating to the history of 
the union, have been supplied by Mr. Hoadly 
from New Haven town records, and from the 
records and files in the Departments at Hartford, 
in such a manner as to furnish a complete ac- 
count of all the steps in the proceeding. 

New Haven, like the other New England 
colonies, was occasionally tormented with the 
gloomy superstitions of the age about witchcraft. 


Goodwife Knap and Goodwife Bassett were | 


hung for witches, within the jurisdiction, and 
under the laws of Connecticut, the former about 
1653, and the latter apparently at Stratford, 
in 1651; the volume which refers to them, 
contains accounts of suspicions entertained 
against two others. See pp. 29, 77, 81, 151, 224. 


5 =e 


| above given. 
remaining portions of Connecticut history may 





We can barely refer to the interesting docu- | 


ments relating to the search so strenuously 
pushed by Charles II., and so shrewdly and suc- 
cessfully evaded by the colonists, for the Regi- 
cide Judges Goffe and Whalley. The note, 
p. 438, in which Mr. Hoadly corrects an error in 
President Stiles’ History of the Judges, is an in- 
stance of readiness of memory and quickness of 


perception, and of attention to details, doubtless | 


| York). 


| doubt of success, and we trust that the library 
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We must add a few words upon the reprint 
of the New Haven Laws of 1656. This is from 
a copy of the original, probably unique, in the 
Library of the Antiquarian Society at Worces- 
ter; which Mr. Hoadly used in preference to the 
careful transcript of it, by OC. C. Baldwin, in the 
State Library at Hartford; we have above re- 
ferred to and quoted from this remarkable Puri- 
tan code, which as an instance of consistent 
adherence to and logical carrying out of one 
great principle, is probably unequalled by any 
code ever reduced to practice, and whose impor- 
tance thus acquired in the history of legislation, 
is altogether disproportionate to the extent of 
territory under it or its duration in time. They 
have an additional interest as being the code so 
often cited to the disadvantage of New Haven, 
Connecticut, and New England, as “Blue 
Laws.” 

The word “frow,” substituted in the errata 
for “srow,” on the strength of an analogical 
“frower,” is found ipsis litteris in the list of 
articles recommended to emigrants to Virginia, 
in Captain John Smith’s “ History of Virginia,” 
vol. ii. p. 97, (reprint, Richmond, Va., 1819), 
and is “ to cleane pale.” 

It is unnecessary to add to our commendations 
We sincerely hope that all the 


be provided with documentary materials as well 
selected and edited. r. 


Report of the Committee of the Association of 
the Alumni of Harvard College, appointed to 
take into consideration the State or Tuk Cot- 


LEGE Liprary, etc. Cambridge: 1858. 

The deficiencies of the Library of Harvard 
College, as represented in this Report, are cer- 
tainly very great, and the effort made to supply 
them, of the most praiseworthy character. The 
appeal to the Alumni is one to which all must 
respond according to their respective ability. It 
is curious, however, to see how readily the bur- 


| den is assumed by those from Boston and its 


immediate vicinity, such is the public spirit ex- 
isting, and ever ready to be called into exercise, 
on every proper occasion, in that great commu- 
nity. Of the gentlemen engaged in this enter- 
prise, and constituting the Committee, only one 
belongs elsewhere (Rev. Dr. Osgood, of New 
Under such auspices there can be no 


of the College will be placed on a footing equal 


small in itself, but indicating much aptness and | to that of any other institution in this, or any 


skill in his chosen department of historical labor. 


other country. 
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Historical and Piterary Intelligence. 


The importance of original documents as 
knowledge, is beginning to be fully recognized. 
The labors of Mr. Peter Force, at Washington, 
in the collection of materials for his great work, 
the Documentary History of the United States, 
have had considerable influence in turning the 
attention of the public to this subject, notwith- 
standing the want of appreciation of that noble 
enterprise evinced by many of our enlightened 
legislators at the federal capital. Now is the 
time to gather up the relics of past generations, 
for every day’s neglect of this pious duty in- 
creases the risk of their total loss. It is, there- 
fore, an agreeable task to record every instance 
of a determination to enter upon this important 
work, and to encourage by all means in our 
power its thorough and faithful execution. 

One of the most successful undertakings of this 
character is the work of R. W. Gispes, M.D., 
embodying much of the correspondence of the 
leading men of South Carolina and other south- 
ern States, during the revolutionary war and the 
antecedent period. 
published; the first “‘ consisting of Letters and 
Papers relating to the Contest for Liberty, 
chiefly in South Carolina, in 1781 and 1782, 
from originals in the possession of the Editor, 
and from other sources.” pp. 288. Columbia, 
8. O., 1853. 

The second volume relates to the years 1764- 
1776, and comprises the correspondence of 
William H. Drayton, Gen. Christopher Gadsden, 
and others. p. 292. Published by the Apple- 
tons, New York, 1855. 

The third volume embraces the period from 
1776 to 1782, tracing the order of events in the 
“outh from the beginning to the close of the 
war. pp. 293. Published also by the Appletons, 
New York, 1857. 

Dr. Gibbes remarks in the preface to this vol- 
ume as follows :— 

“For the present this volume will be the last, 
though at a future day I may add others. The 
very favorable notice which those volumes pre- 
viously published have received, has been very 
gratifying to me, and if I have contributed to 
preserve important memorials of the history of 
my native State, I am fully repaid for any labor 
of mine in arranging the papers which for 
twenty-five years I have enjoyed much interest 
in collecting.” 

The interest awakened by these volumes is 
not, however, limited to South Carolina. 
Wherever patriotic zeal and fidelity, intelligence 
and talent, both civil and military, of a high or- 


Three volumes are already | 





der, and the most resolute valor, can find admir- 
| ers, these documentary pages, so full of pregnant 


proofs of all these noble qualities amongst our 


de alieer dn sate edie (eale: of blnestead | southern brethren of the revolutionary period, 
8 , y reliable basis storics 


will find a welcome reception. 


J. Hammond Trumbull, of Hartford, proposes 


| to continue the publication of the public records 
| of the colony of Connecticut, embracing the 


period from 1677 to 1689, with occasional notes 
and an appendix. The appendix will comprise 
selectians from the files in the Secretary’s office, 
of letters, reports, ete., hitherto unpublished, 
among which will be found the correspondence 
between the colony and Sir Edmund Andros, 
prior to and during the suspension of charter 
government, constituting the documentary his- 
tory of the administration of Andros in Con- 
necticut, together with the colony’s address and 
petitions to England; correspondence with the 
Council of Trade, and with the governments of 
New York and Massachusetts, ete. The State 
has authorized the purchase of two hundred and 
fifty copies, and the work will be put to press as 
soon as two hundred and fifty additional sub- 
scribers are secured—and the edition published 
will be limited to actual subscriptions, 


We had the pleasure, a few days since, of ex- 
amining Prof. Davis’s collection of American 
Antiquities at the Medical College in Thirteenth 
street, between the Third and Fourth Avenues, 
in this city. He is now engaged in arranging 
it and making a catalogue, preparatory to its 
disposal to some public institution. 

It is by far the largest and best authenticated 
collection as yet obtained from the mounds, 
being the result of more than twenty-five years 
of assiducus investigation, and the opening of 
some two hundred mounds. It consists chiefly 
of terra-cotta stone, copper, and bone ornaments 
and implements, the only relics left by which 
we may judge of the arts and civilization of that 
race who once densely peopled the Mississippi 
valley. In addition to this there are many 
interesting specimens from Mexico, Central 
America, and Peru, besides a few from the 
tombs of Egypt. 

Prof. D. is having accurate drawings made in 
color, of the various specimens, natural size, and 
proposes to publish them, provided a sufficient 
number of subscribers can be obtained to defray 
the expense. 


J. H. Orne, Esq., of Marblehead, Mass., is said 
to be engaged upon a history of that ancient 
town. There is much of thrilling interest in the 
history of this place; and from what we learn 
of him, we think Mr. Orne will give us a work 
worthy of his subject. 
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We have been favored with the address of 
Hon. N. ©. McCollock, delivered at the meeting 
of the Pioneer Association of the upper Miami 
Valley, on the 27th of July, at Piqua, Ohio. It 
should be printed in pamphlet form and pre- 
served for future use. 


The citizens of the districts of Laurens, Union, 
Spartansburg, 8. C., propose to celebrate the 
anniversary of the battle of Musgrove Mills, on 
the 18th of Aug., 1859, and have invited Hon. 
John P. Kennedy and Wm. Gilmore Simms, 
LL.D., to deliver addresses on the occasion. 


The Second Centennial Anniversary of the 
purchase and settlement of the ancient town of 
Freetown, Mass., which included Fall River, will 
occur on the second day of April, 1859, and it is 
proposed, as we learn by some of the descendants 
of its first settlers, to celebrate the anniversary 
in an appropriate manner. As a matter of 
curiosity we give the “consideration” of the 
original purchase—which was, “25 coats, 2 rugs, 
2 iron pots, 2 kettles and one little kettle, 8 
pairs of shoes, 6 pairs of stockings, 1 dozen hoes, 
1 dozen hatchets, 2 yards broadcloth, and a debt 
to be satisfied to John Burns which was due 
from Wamsitta.” The event is an interesting 
one, and is well worthy of commemoration. 


The Rice family, descendants of Edmund Rice, 
held their annual gathering on the 25th of 
August, at the old homestead in Wayland, for- 
merly Sudbury, Mass. 

The ancestor settled there two hundred and 
twenty years ago, and his descendants are numer- 
ous in every part of the country. 


We learn from a correspondent of the Boston 
Journal that good progress is being made in ob- 
taing subscriptions to the Natrona, MonuMENT 
TO THE ForEFATHERS, to be erected in Plymouth, 
Mass. The monument is to be built of granite, 
with the exception of the alto-reliefs and the 
panels containing the inscriptions, which are to 
be of marble. It is to be 153 feet high, 80 feet 
at the base, and the sitting figures 38, and the 
principal one 70 feet high. A chamber within, 
26 feet in diameter and well lighted, is to be a 
depository for all documents, etc., relating to the 
Pilgrims and the Society, including an accurate 
record of the receipts and expenditures for the 
monument, and a list of the subscribers’ names 
arranged by states, counties, and towns, and 
alphabetically, so as to be easily referred to. 
Twelve years from August, 1856, are allowed for 
the completion of the undertaking. Subscrip- 
tions have been obtained to the amount of thirty- 
six thousand dollars, chiefly in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, about fifteen thousand of which 
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have been paid. With the avails of subscriptions 
already received the Society have purchased the 
estates immediately around the rock on which 
the Pilgrims landed from the Mayflower, and 
have secured an elevated site for the monument, 
embracing eight or ten acres of land easy of ac- 
cess, and commanding a fine view of the harbor 
and locality of the rock. It isnow deemed quite 
certain that $300,000 will cover the entire ex- 
penses, 


September 17th being the two hundred and 
thirty-eighth anniversary of the departure of 
the Mayflower from Plymouth in England on her 
glorious mission of freedom to the New World, 
was selected by the numerous descendants of 
Robert Cushman, the agent of the Plymouth 
Colony, for the consecration of the monument 
recently erected in the old burial ground on Fort 
Hill, in honor of their distinguished Pilgrim 
ancestor and his son Thomas, for a long time 
Elder of the First Church of Plymouth. 

An interesting historical address was delivered 
by Rev. Elisha Cushman. 

The monument is a beautiful obelisk, twenty- 
eight feet high, constructed of Quincy granite. 
Its foundation extends six feet below the sur- 
face of the ground. The upper foundation 
stone is twelve feet square. The base is a 
graded one, and the pedestal chastely carved. 

It occupies a conspicuous site on the hill, be- 
ing the spot where the remains of Elder Cush- 
man and his wife were interred, the former in 
1691 and the latter in 1699. 

In the four sides of the pedestal are set bronze 
tablets, upon which, in raised letters, are appro- 
priate inscriptions. The monument cost $2,500. 


The Publisher of the Historical Magazine will 
issue in October a collection of about eighty ori- 
ginal letters to Dr. Franklin from members of 
his family and friends. The first letter is dated 
1751 and the last 1790, a few months before his 
death. They arein the possession of Dr. Frank- 
lin Bache, and are being carefully copied and 
annotated by William Duane, Esq., great-grand- 
son of Dr. Franklin. These letters are full of 
interest as descriptive of private life, and many 
of the prominent events that occurred during 
that period. 


We are glad to learn that the History of 
Rhode Island which has been so long in prepa- 
ration by Hon. Samuel G. Arnold of Providence, 
is soon to be published by Messrs. D. Appleton 
& Oo. His familiarity with the subject, and 
copious materials he has accumulated, warrant 
the expectation that his work will prove a 
valuable contribution to History. 





